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ROSES 


OWN ROOT, 3-INCH, $15.00 PER 100 
$140.00 PER 1,000 


2000 CECILE BRUNNER 

1200 HADLEY 

1000 COLETTE MARTINET 
4000 WHITE KILLARNEY 

2000 DBL. WHITE KILLARNEY 
2200 KILLARNEY BRILLIANT 
3000 MRS. AARON WARD 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


RUSSELL, PREMIER, AND COLUMBIA 


Not only a good win- 
ter forcing trio, but 
splendid summer qual- 
ity, by far the best 
roses coming in now. 
$6.00, $8.00, $10.00, 

$15.00, $20.00, $25.00 

per 100, 


GLADIOLI, $4.00, $6.00, 
$8.00 per 100. 


ASTERS, $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00 per 100. 


Everything in Cut Flow- 
ers, Plants, Greens, Rib- 
bons and Supplies. 


BUSINESS HOURS: 7 
A, M, to 4 P. M., Satur- 
days 1 P. M. 


Visit our Exhibit at the S. A. F. Convention, at Detroit, 
August 19, 20, 21, 1919. 


S.S. PENNOCK COMPANY 
The Wslesale |, Philadelphia 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
117 W. 28th St. 1608-1620 Ludlow St. Franklin & St. Paul Sts. 


WASHINGTON, 1216 H 8t., N. W. 











Winter-Flowering Roses 


We still have left about three thousand ROSALIND (Glorified 
Ophelia.) This is much darker than the original Ophelia, Buds are 
bright coral, which changes to a clear pink when flowers are devel- 
oped. One of our best sellers. Extra fine plants, 3%-inch pots, 
$30.00 per 100. 

We can supply, also, the following varieties in more or less limited 
quantities as long as unsold, strong plants from 3%-inch pots: 


COLUMBIA and MRS. CHARLES RUSSELL 

SILVIA (Yellow Ophelia) 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, KILLARNEY BRILLIANT, 
HOOSIER BEAUTY, and MIGNON, or CECILE 
BRUNNER 2 


We have a splendid lot of ferns for immediate shipment, in the 
following varieties and sizes: 
Nephrolepis elegantissima, Elegantissima Compacta, Mus- 
cosa and Superbissima, 31-inch pots 
Dwarf Boston, 3%-inch pots 
Elegantissima, Elegantissima compacta, 
Dwarf Boston, and Scottii, 6-inch pots 
Muscosa and Smithii, 5-inch pots 
Smithii, 6-inch pots 
Elegantissima compacta, 8-inch pots 
Elegantissima, and Elegantissima compacta, 10-inch pots.. 
Harrisii, 8-inch pots...... eee? t Peer eee 2.00 each 
Dwarf Boston, 8-inch pots 


LARGE SPECIMEN HYDRANGEA 
FOR JULY AND AUGUST FLOWERING 
Mme. E. Mouillere and Otaksa, Extra large specimens, grown in half- 


barrels; 4 to 4%4-ft. spread, well budded, just beginning to show 
color. $15.00 to $25.00 each—according to size. 


F. R. PIERSON, Tarrytown, N, Y. 








Geraniums 


We have a fine lot of 2-inch stock for immediate 
shipment, and are also booking orders for next 
season at the current price of $2.75 per 100, 
$22.50 per 1,000, in a good assortment of popular 
kinds such as S. A. Nutt, Edmund Blanc, Mad. 
Racamier, General Grant, etc., also a good assort- 
ment of singles which will make good winter 
blooming stock. 


Hardy English Ivy 
2-inch, $2.50 per 100, $22.50 per 1,000 
FERNS 


Boston and Scottii, 5-inch pot grown at $4.80 per 
dozen, $35.00 per 100, shipped without pots. 
Table Ferns, assorted 3-inch, $6.00 per 100. 


Cash With Order. 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 
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Strong Plants in 3% 
Trade Price 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


CYCLAMEN PLANT 


Farquhar’s Gold 
Medal Strain 


in. pots, $25.00 per 100 


on Application 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Wholesate and Retail 


IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 
Send to the BAY STATE NURSEREES 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 





Register your name for our 
Wholesale Catalogue of 


FRENCH AND HOLLAND 
BULBS 


Ready Shortly 


Also PERENNIALS for FLORISTS, 
ask for Special Prices. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
Through to 54 Park Place 
NEW YORK OITY 





























WORSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
fund fer Market Development, alse “Say 
I¢ With Flowers” Publicity Campaign. 





A Card This Size 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 
It would keep your name and your 
Specialty before the whole trade. 
A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order. 




















We are Headquarters for the BEST OF EVERYTHING 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


With our Stock Seed Farm at Grass Lake, Mich., and our growing stations in 
every part of the United States where seeds are grown successfully, all in charge 
of capable and experienced men, we are equipped for and are producing 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of all kinds in quantity and of highest quality. 
Glad te quote for present delivery or on growing contract for crop ef 1919. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 

















“Seeds with a Lmeage” All Varieties 
Thoroughly tested at our trial grounds, Raynes 
Perk, London, England. Send for Catalogue 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Innc., commerce big. Borin, Mase 





JUST OUT 


BOLGIANO’S 1919 SUMMER AND FALL 
CATALOG OF “BIG CROP” SEEDS 


Special Prices for 
Florists and Market Gardeners. 


Write for a copy at once—it will save you 
money. 


J. BOLCIANO & SON 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seeds and Bulbs 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, CORP. 


47-64 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















BURNETT BROS. 
Seeds, — Plants 
Ce 


92 Chambers St., New York 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 














Ww. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
SEEDS, PLANTS AND BULBS 
Horticultural Sundries 


166 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


GARDEN SEED 


BHET, CARROT, PARSNIP, RADISH and 
GARDEN PHA SEED in variety; alse ether 
items of the short crep of this past season 
as weil as a full line ef Garden Seeds, will 
be quoted you upem application te 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 
82Dey St., NEW YORK and ORANGE, OONN 











When writing te Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 





KELWAY & SON 


SPECIALIZE IN 


SEEDS 


(personally selected strains ) 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Write for Special Prices, Spot or 
Forward 
Only Address, LANGPORT, Eng. 








FREESIA PURITY 


IMPROVED 
Per 1000 
3% to % inch...........ceeeeees $6.00 
BE Be Bh tmaih. ccccccccccsccccces 9.50 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


172 W. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 





BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Reselected Strains in Seeds. 
Improved styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon application. 


16 So. Market Street 
Bos TON, MASS. 








When wtiting to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 


Little Ads. That Bring 
Big Returns 


Little Ads. im our Classified Buyers’ Direoc- 
tory bring big returns to beth advertiser 
Anything wanted by florists, gardeners, 
park and cemetery superintendents, ete., 
can be sold through this medium. 

Don’t fail to read over these Ads. in each 
issue and you may find one or more that 
will prove profitable to you. 
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LOSING INSURANCE MONEY BY 
DEPENDING TOO MUCH ON 
THE AGENT. 

A veteran insurance man, who is 
good enough to commend some of 
these articles for business people, said 
to me the other day: “You couldn’t do 
better than write something about the 
danger of depending too much on an 
insurance agent. The authority of all 
insurance agents is sharply limited. 
Some agents, for instance general 
agents, can do more than a mere 
soliciting agent, and bind the com- 
pany, but the authority of every 
agent is limited somewhere, and if 
they make some promise or some 
agreement which goes beyond the 
limit, it is void and the company is 
not bound. The man who has relied 
on such a promise or agreement may 

lose all his insurance.” 

As a matter of fact, while he was 
speaking some illustrations occurred 
to m# which had occurred under my 
Own observation. 

My experience is that the average 
business man relies almost entirely 
upon his insurance broker or agent to 
keep him covered and safe. This is a 
very risky business, and thousands of 
dollars have been lost through it. If 
the agent is not a general agent of the 
company he cannot bind the company, 
and even if he is a general agent, he 
cannot always bind the company. 
With insurance the only safe thing to 
do is to depend on nobody, but to keep 
after a given situation until you know 
that the company has knowledge of it 
and has passed upon it. 

For instance, in one case which I 
know of, a man carried fire insurance 
on his store and its contents. A fire 
occurred at a busy season. He went 
to his local insurance agent, through 
whom he had placed the risk, and 
said: “See here, this thing is upset- 
ting my business at the biggest season 
of the year. Can’t you fix it up so 
that I can go ahead and repair?” The 
agent, accommodating like most local 
agents, went around, sized up the 
building, and said: “Go ahead and 
make a contract with the builder; it’ll 
be all right.” The owner therefore 
went ahead and placed his contract 
for repairs and reconstruction, spend- 
ing considerable more money ‘than he 
would have spent had he expected it 
would come from his own pocket. 

Later when he sent the bills to the 
company it repudiated them and re- 
fused to pay on the ground that he 
had filed no proofs of loss, as required 
by the policy, and that the agreement 
made by the agent was not binding 
on the company. Furghermore, the 
company said it intended to contest 


the claim on the ground that the mer- 
chant had persistently kept more 
gasoline on the premises than he had 
any right to do under the policy, and 
there was reason to believe that the 
gasoline was at least partly responsi- 
ble for the fire. 

The court ruled that the company’s 
position was sound; that the agent 
had no right to bind the company with 
such a promise as he made, and that 
the company had a valid defense to 
the claim under the gasoline clause. 

The merchant of course lost his in- 
surance through double carelessness— 
first, by keeping too much gasoline 
without the company’s consent, and 
second, for taking the agent’s word for 
something that did not bind the com- 
pany. 

I remember another case involving 
the right of an insurance agent to ab- 
solve the holder of a policy from fil- 
ing proofs of loss. In this case there 
was a fire and the local agent, who 
had placed the risk went around and 
satisfied himself that the fire had oc- 
curred, also as to what the loss was. 
The insured thought—and the agent 
told him so, too—that it would be 
superfluous to file proofs of loss, since 
the company had had notice and its 
representative had actually been there 
So he filed none within the time. The 
company later refused to pay on that 
ground and pointed to a clause in its 
policy that “no officer or representa- 
tive of this company shall under any 
circumstances have power to waive 
any provision of this policy, and any 
attempt so to do shall be null and 
void, and not binding on this com- 
pany.” Here, too, the company won. 

In a third case a local manufacturer 
had gotten his fire insurance through 
a local agent. The policy expired and 
the manufacturer thought the renewal 
rate too high. He protested and dick- 
ered, the building being meanwhile 
uncovered. Finally he went to the 
agent‘s office and agreed to pay the 
asked rate. The agent said: “All 
right, I’ll put it through right away 
and send you a bill for the premium in 
the usual way.” The agent was sud- 
denly called out of town that day and 
did not put it through. Before he got 
back a fire almost gutted the manufac- 
turer’s plant. He thought himself safe 
until he came to look into it. The 
company refused to pay on the ground 
that there was no insurance on the 
plant at time it burned. The manu- 
facturer claimed that the arrangement 
between himself and the agent con- 
stituted a contract of insurance, and 
the only reason he did not pay his 
premium then was that for years the 
agent had renewed his policies and 


sent him a bill for premiums after- 
ward. The court said that the com- 
pany didn’t make this arrangement 
and didn’t agree to it, therefore it 
wasn’t bound. The cold fact was that 
it had no policy on the plant at the 
time it burned and had not been paid 
for any. 

The loss here was so heavy that it 
crippled the manufacturer for years. 
He could have easily prevented it. 

There is a great difference between 
the authority of a general agent of an 
insurance company and that of an or- 
dinary soliciting or local agent. Gen- 
eral agents are authorized to accept 
risks and issue policies by filling out 
blank instruments which are placed in 
their hands for that purpose. They 
can also renew policies already issued, 
and when they. do all this they bind 
the company. But the ordinary loca) 
or soliciting agent merely has author- 
ity to solicit insurance and submit ap- 
plications to the company, or to a gen- 
eral agent. He cannot bind the com- 
pany by any attempted acts or con- 
tracts in its behalf, not relating to the 
taking of applications. 

The great difficulty you as the in- 
sured are in, is that you are bound to 
know pretty much what the agent’s 
authority is. Lots of things will get 
by only so long as there isn’t any fire. 
(Copyright, July, 1919, by Elton J. 

Buckley.) 











The Annual Meeting of 
the Florists’ Hail Associa- 
tion of America will be 
held in Arcadia Audito- 
rium, Detroit, Michigan, 
at 9 A. M. on Wednesday, 
the 20th day of August, 
IgI9g. 

JOHN G. EsLer, Sec. 





INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING 


Practical instruction 


greenhouse and nursery practice to- 
gether with lectures, laboratory, " fela 
and shop work in garden botany, soe- 
logy, pathology, landscape a 
plant chemistry and related su 
The curriculum is planned for the 
education of any persons who would 
e trained gardeners or fitted to 
be superintendents of estates or parks. 
Students may be admitted at any time. 
Circulars and other information will 
be mailed on applicatien. 


The New Yerk Botanical Garden 


NEW YORK OFFY 
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Per 100 Per 1000 a a a 

BOSTONS ........ 2% inch $6.00 $50.00 
emia oe ae Be rimula Malacoides Rohreri 
WHITMANI ...... ae 6.50 55.00 
WHITMANI COM- 
VER CTA «2.2000. nt = pa aa The best strain of Malacoides on the market. Years of patience have developed it 
by noe” -— = to perfection. The beautiful shades of Rose Pink, Light Lavender and Snow White 

DY, JR....... 00 make it one of the most desirable and profitable plants to grow not only as single 


Stock all sold until June 1st. 


Order either direct or through 
8. 8S. Skidelsky & Co., Sole Agents 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY H. BARROWS, WHITMAN, MASS. 


CHARLES H. TOTTY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MADISON, N. J. 














plants but for combination work it cannot be excelled. 





Chinensis. 2%4-in. 





100 1000 
Pink and Lavender mixed, 2% iM.......-.ceccescceccccerecccesvees $6.00 $55.00 
Pure White, 24 im. ....cccccccccccccnvcccvccveccvcscscccsscccctccveces 7.00 60.00 
Malacoides Townsendi, Shell Pink only, 2% iM..............eeeeeee 6.00 55.00 
PRIMULA OBCONICA—Rosea Gigantea and Grandiflora, Apple 
Blossom and Kermesina, 214-iM........0 cece ce ccecccencesccece 7.00 60.00 
Eureka. New variety, very fine Chi is x Ob i Large 
flower, extra fime color, 242-iM.......-ceeeeeeerceeeeccscensesees 7.50 65.00 
6.00 55.00 


Seem meee re eee eee tees ese EEE ee Sees esessersese 


C. U. LIGGIT, so: sutetis sus. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























FIELD GROWN CARNATIONS 
New England grown stock. Order early 
as stock will be scarce. Pink Delight, 
Enchantress Supreme, Rosalia, Rosette, 
Benora, Doris, Beacon, Enchantress, 
Philadelphia, Matchless, White En- 
chantress, White Wonder, Miss Theo, 


Herald. 
Write for Prices. 
No C. O. D. shipments. 
.. J. REevVTre- CO. 
PLANT BROKERS 
329 Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass. 


Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


4@ ineh pete, extra heavy, $35.00 per hun- 
dred; 6 ineh, $75.00 per hundred. 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, P@™pEtralA. 











The New 
Hybrid 


IBOLIU 








HARDY PRIVET 


TO BE SENT OUT IN THE FALL OF 1919. 
Elm City Nursery Co. WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., New Haven, Ct. 


(L. Ibota x Oval- 
folium) 


Introducers of Box-Barberry. 














FREESIA BULBS 


Purity (Improved) 


Size %-5eths inch (large)........-- 
Size 5gths-% inch (mammoth...... 


NOW READY 


CALLA LILY BULBS 


Size 1%4-2 inches, $9.00 per 100 
Cash with order, less 2 per cent, 


MCHUTCHISON & CO., "fone" 
95 Chambers Street NEW YORK 





E. W. FENGAR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


147-187 Linden Ave. 
IBVINGTON, N. J. 

















CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SPECIALISTS 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 


ADRIAN, MICH. 











VIBURNUM PLICATUM 
Also Berberis Thunbergii, 
Paniculata, Weigela, Spireas, etc. 
Ask for complete list of 
OAK BRAND SHRUBS. 


PENN., U.S.A. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Autoine Winter, Vico-Pres. 
We are subscribers te the Nurserymen's Fund 
for Market Development 














ROBERT DYSART 


CERTIMED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Simpie methods ef correct aceounting 
especially adapted fer flerists’ use. 


BOOKS BALANCED AND ADJUSTED 
40 STATE STREET BOSTON 
Televhene 7 





HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Bail, Wedign Sad Sane ser sevriid 
+f -p- JF 


THE D. HILL WURSERY CO. 


Bvergreen Specialists, Largest Grewere 





in 
BOX 415, DUNDER, ILL. 


AND BULBS 
Boddington’s 


SEEDS 








PATENTS GRANTED. 

Copies of any one of these patents 
can be obtained by sending fifteen 
cents in stamps to Siggers & Siggers, 
Patent Attorneys, Box No. 9, National 
Insurance Building, Washington, D. C., 
and mentioning HORTICULTURE. 


1,308,909. Mower. Fred H. Landon, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

1,308,921. Beet-Topping Device. Mar- 
ion A. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1,309,177. Garden-Tool. Jos. P. Bert- 
rand, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 

1,309,278. Grass-Hook. Horatio S. 


Barle, Detroit, Mich., assignor to H. 
S. Earle Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. a 
Corporation of Michigan. 

1,309,468. Plow. Rufus 
Vidalia, Ga. 

1,309,498. Plow. John Calvin Waters, 
Epworth, Ga. 

1,309,689. Attachment for Harvesters 
and Other Agricultural Machines. 
George W. Jory, Marysville, Cal. 

1,309,831. Garden-Cultivator. James 
G. Alexander, Ames, Iowa, assignor 
to Alexander Mfg. Co., Inc., Ames, 
Iowa. 

1,309,949. Fork-Attachment. 
Lattimore, Bonestead, S. D. 


Cc. Dunno, 


Lewis 








MICHELL’S 
PANSY SEED 


Michell’s Giant Exhibition Mixed 


A giant strain which for size of bloom, 
heavy texture and varied colors and 
shades cannot be surpassed. Half tr. 
pkt., 30c.; tr. pkt., 50c.; % oz., $1.25; 
$2.00 per % oz.; per oz., $7.00. 


GIANT SORTS IN SEPARATE COLORS 





Azure Bl i roe rn 
DP sen bdpenccesssecee . 
PE ED ccaincvessdecentbis 00 erty 
Emperor William, blue...... 40 2.75 
King of the Blacks 2.75 
Peacock, blue, claret 
BRA ere 2.75 
Snow Queen, pure whit 2.75 
Striped and Mottled..... es 2.75 
White with Eye............. 2.75 
ND BO co cd ccesvecinvecs 2.75 
Yellow with Eye............. 2.75 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS 


1,000 Seeds, $3.00 10,000 Seeds, $25.00 
5,000 Seeds, 13.75 25,000 Seeds, 56.25 


Se 








Also all other seasonable Seeds, Bulbs 
and Supplies. 


Send for Wholesale Price List. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
518 Markét St., Philadelphia 
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PROGRAM FOR THE BIG CONVENTION 


The following is the program for 
the Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 
of the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists to be 
held at Detroit, Mich., August 19, 28, 
21, 1919. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 19 
2.00 P. M. 

Invocation by Rev. J. M. Barkley. 

Convention called to order by J. F. 
Sullivan, Secretary, Detroit Florists’ 
Club. 

Address of Welcome by E. A. Fet- 
ters, Vice-President S. A. F. and O. H. 

Address of Welcome by The Hon. 
James Couzens, Mayor of Detroit. 

Response by EB. Gurney Hill, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

President J. F. Ammann’s address. 

Reading minutes of the Executive 
Board. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Report of the Washington Repre- 
sentative. 

Reports of the State Vice-Presidents. 

Reports of the Standing Commit- 
tees. 

Report of Committee on Develop- 
ment of American Products. 

Report of Committee on School 
Gardens. 

Report of Committee on Nomen- 
clature. 

The Publicity Committees and The 
National Flower Show Committee will 
report at subsequent sessions. 

Reports of Special Committees. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Judging of Trade Exhibits. 


Evening Session, 8.30 P. M. 


President’s Reception—The function 
will take place in the Hotel Statler. 
President Ammann wishes it to be 
distinctly understood that the recep- 
tion will be informal, and that the 
most comfortable clothing will be the 
most appropriate to wear. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20. 


Morning Session, 9.30 A. M. 
Nomination of officers for 1920. 
Report of Committee on President’s 

Address 
Report of Committee on National 


Credits and Collections Bureau, by 
R. C. Kerr, Chairman. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Extension 
of the Affiliation Plan, by Joseph H. 
Hill, Chairman. 

Discussion. 

Address: “Selling Flowers by Tel- 
egraph,” by F. C. W. Brown, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Discussion of Amendments to Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and voting on 
same. 

The following recommendation of 
the Executive Board is to be voted 
upon: 

That the sum of $5,000 be appropri- 
ated to the Publicity Campaign Fund, 
to be used only if meeded during the 
year’s Compaign. 

Afternoon Session, 2.00 P. M. 

Report of Committee on Publicity, 
by Henry Penn, Chairman. 

Report of Publicity Finance Com- 
mittee, by George Asmus, Chairman. 

Discussion. 

Addresses—‘“Publicity,” by Major 
P. F. O’Keefe, Boston, Mass; Payne 
Jennings, Chicago, IIl. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 21 
Morning Session, 9.30 A. M. 


Election of officers for 1919. Polls 
open from 10 a. m. to 11 a. ,.m, 
or until all in line have voted. 
Voting will be conducted under the 
new system. There will be four vot- 
ing places, “A” to “D” inclusive; “E” 
to “K” inclusive; “L” to “R” inclu- 
sive; “S” to “Z” inclusive. Only mem- 
bers in good standing can vote. 

Report of Judges of Trade Exhibi- 
tion. 

Report of the National Flower Show 
Committee, by George Asmus, Chair- 
man. 

Discussion, 

Question Box. 

Deferred Business. 


Afternoon Session, 2. P. M. 
Address—“Quarantine Order No. 
37,” by Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Federal 
Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C. 
Address—“Opportunity ‘of the So- 
ciety of American Florists in Present 
Day Plant Propagation,” by Prof. L. 


C. Corbett, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Discussion. 
Report of Committee on Memorials, 
Michael Barker, Chairman. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 22. 
On this day the members, with 
their families, will be the guests of 
the Detroit Florists’ Club. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS. 
First Day, Tuesday, August 19. 

9.30 a. m. Meeting of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Asociation. 

10.30 a. m. Opening of the office of 
the Ladies’ Society of American Flor- 
ists in Convention Hall. Registration 
of members. . 

Second Day, Wednesday, August 20. 

9.00 a. m. Annual meeting of the 
Florists’ Hail Association of America. 

10.00 a. m. Annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Society of American Florists. 


Third Day, Thursday, August 21. 

9.00 a. m. Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Carnation 
Society. 

9.00 a. m. Meeting of the College 
Section of the S. A. F. and O. H. 





While space in the Trade Bxhibi- 
tion has sold well, and most of the 
areas shown in the official plan have 
been reserved by exhibitors, there are 
still a few blocks for disposal, and cor- 
respondence regarding them should be 
addressed to Secretary Young, 153 
Bates street, Detroit, which will be 
his mailing address until the close of 
the convention. 

Membership cards have been sent 
to all the life members, and to all an- 
nual members in good standing for 
1919. If any member has not received 
his card, he should communicate at 
once with the New York office, 1176 
Broadway. Annual members who 
have not paid their 1919 dues will 
have cards issued to them immedi- 
ately upon receipt of arrearages. 

The Official Program for the Con- 
vention appears in the July issue of 
the society’s “Journal,” which was 
mailed last week over our member- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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PICNIC OF BOSTON FLORISTS AND 
GARDENERS. 

Perfect weather favored the mem- 
bers of the Gardeners’ & Florists’ 
Club of Boston, Thursday of last week, 
when the annual picnic was held at 
Cunningham Park in Milton. As a re- 
sult the attendance was very large, 
over 600 being present, and the num- 
ber of automobiles spoke well for the 
prosperity of the gardeners and flor- 
ists. Refreshments were served, of 
course, and a long program of sports 
was carried out. The winners were as 
follows: 

Baseball match. Commercial vs. 
Private Growers; 9 inning game. Score 
Commercials 6, Privates 2. Geo. B. 
Palmer, Captain Commercials; Albert 
J.. Newell, Captain Privates. 

Baseball match. Boys under 15; lim- 
ited to 5 innings. Kenneth Craig’s 
team beat Nelson Partsch’s—score, 24 
to 4. 

Baseball match, Married vs. Single 
ladies. Single, Miss Eisenhardt, Cap- 
tain, 5; Married, Mrs. J. Coles, Cap- 
tain, 4. 

- Quoit match, individual. Captain, 
George Melvin. W. C. Rust, Frederick 
Cave. 

‘75 yard race for girls over 12 and 
under 15 years; Alice Brown, Marion 
lliffe, Dorothy Goode. 

50 yard race for boys under 8 years; 
E. J. Rogean, A. Rogean, C. Hourahan. 

50 yard race for girls under 8 years; 
Margaret McKenzie, Catherine Calla- 
han, Anna L. Norberg. 

75 yard race for girls over 10 and un- 
der 12 years; Ruth Brown, Helen Pe- 
ters, Elizabeth Shand. 

75 yard race for boys over 10 and 
under 12 years; Nelson Bartsch, Nor- 
man Craig, G. Hyness. 

50 yard race for girls over 8 and un- 
der 10 years; Dorothy Coles, Mabel 
Noyes, Elsie Waldecker. 

50 yard race for boys over 8 and 
under 10 years; Mario Pedersini, 
Thomas Meade, J. Hyness. 

100 yard race for club members un- 
der 30 years; Edward Norberg, T. S. 
Brain, J. F. Slayter. ; 

100 yard race for boys over 12 and 
under 15 years; Walter Swan, Pres- 
cott Whyte, R. Swan. 

75 yard race for married ladies, Mrs. 
J F. Coles, Mrs. Rogean, Mrs. O. Suth- 


erland. 





75 yard race for girls 15 years and 
over; Edith Iliffe, Mary Flood, Elsie 
Bartsch. 

100 yard race for boys over 15 and 
under 18 years; Carl Christensen, Don- 
old Rust, A. K. Rogers. 

Flag race for girls under 15 years; 
Dorothy Woods, Doris Bartsch, Doro- 
thy Coles. 

100 yard race, club members only; 
Victor Huerlin, George B. Palmer, 
Thomas Milne. 

Potato race for boys under 15 years; 
Orpheus Rossi, Kenneth Craig, Walter 
Swan. 

100 yard race for men 175 pounds 
and over, handicapped; Victor Olsen, 
A. K. Rogers, James Methven. 

Obstacle race; E. F. Norberg, T. W. 
Little, W. H. Golby. 

Tug of war; Commercial Growers 
vs. Private Gardeners. Privates won 
easily. 

Soccer football; twenty minute 
game. Captains, John Miller, John R. 
Ness. A draw. No score made. 

50 yard race for girls under 12, open 
to members’ and friends’ children; 
Hilda Smith, Elsa Waldecker, Dorothy 
Coles. 

50 Yard race for boys under 12 years 
open to members‘ and friends’ chil- 
dren; Nelson Bartsch, Archie Will, 
Orpheus Rossi. 

Ringmaster, H. H. Bartsch; Handi- 
capper, James Methven; Starter, Wil- 
liam Caldwell; Clerk, W. N. Craig; 
Umpires for Men’s and Ladies’ base- 
ball games, F. E. Estey, G. W. Hamer; 
Umpire for Boys’ baseball game, Peter 
Perderzini; umpire for football game, 
Walter Jack. 

Judges, H. H. Bartsch, F. Cave, J. 
Donald, K. Finlayson, S. J. Goddard, 
G. W. Hamer, W. H. Judd, J. R. Ness, 
W. C. Rust, F. E. Palmer, C. P. Sweet- 
ser, F. Allison, J. L. Russell, T. W. Lit- 
tle, W. H. Golby, Harold Ryan, Rich- 
ard Calvert, R. J. Daly, P. W. Burke. 

General Picnic Committee, A. K. 
Rogers, C. P. Sweetser, W. H. Judd, P. 
Methven, James Wheeler, G. W. Ha- 
mer, W. H. Bartsch, Walter H. Golby. 

The prizes were presented at 6 p. m. 
by President Rogers, after which sev- 
eral speeches were made. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


There are street florists of various 
degrees and standing—the best of 
them having permanent stands and 
display cases, etc. A new and ambi- 
tious adventure in this line recentiy 
is that of our Grecian friend, Pete 


Maltos, whose new display case and 
office combined has just been erected 
at the S. E. corner of Broad and Chest- 
nut streets. It is an ornament to the 
location and a credit to the proprietor. 
We wish him all prosperity. 

The return ball game between the 
Niessen and the Pennock nines will 
take place on the grounds of Elmer 
Gaehring at Frankford Athletic Club, 
Branchtown, Pa., the last Saturday in 
August. 

Frank M. Ross is erecting a new 
building on his old flower store site 
on South 52nd street. Manager Gaul 
and the rest of the 52nd street forces 
are located temporarily at the Ross 
store on 60th street, where all F. T. D. 
orders should be sent for the present. 

We had a pleasant visit this week 
from Arthur E. Thatcher, late of the 
Arnold Arboretum, Boston. He is 
now superintendent of an important 
private estate and has been on a tour 
of inspection of the prominent nurse- 
ries and other establishments, with an 
eye for anything that’s new and in- 
teresting. 

Howard M. Earl’s latest title is 
“Ambassador.” That trip through 
Europe and South America was bound 
to add something to the “Steam Tug,” 
“Little Cupid’ and other distinctions 
already affectionately’ bestowed on 
this live wire of the seed trade. We 
extend our congratulations. 

The final obituary ceremonies on 
the late George Anderson took place 
at his home, 52nd and Woodland ave- 
nue, on the 28rd inst. and was largely 
attended by men prominent in all 
branches of the trade. Among the 
pallbearers were John Burton, George 
Craig, Dennis Connor, Mark Mills, 
Edward Reid, and other old friends. 
Interment was at Mt. Moriah ceme- 
tery. The real estate of the deceased 
remains in the family but the busi- 
ness has been discontinued and the 
greenhouses sold off. 

Recent visitors have included Par- 
ker Thayer Barnes, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
John Walker, Youngstown, O.; J. J. 
Fallon, Lynchburg, Va.; Arthur E. 
Thatcher, Boston, Mass. 

For a midsummer week the cut 
flower trade here was very satisfac- 
tory and all stocks cleaned up nicely. 
The leaders in roses are still Russell, 
Premier and Columbia. Killarneys 
are also holding their own pretty well 
and Ophelia is extra good. Carnations 
are scarcely to be seen but the asters 
are now filling that gap very nicely. 
Some very good stock to be seen now 
in asters, the last 10 days having 
made a great difference. Gladioli all 
to the good and showing up in great 
fettle. The best sellers are the 
straight colors—solid reds, whites, yel- 
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lows, etc. Growers should note this 
in making their arrangements for next 
season. 

Among the early bulbs to be seen 
around the seed counters at present 
are Amaryllis vittata and Johnsoni, 
Oxalis, Grand Duchess, Bowici and 
Buttercup, Freesia, Purity. Lilium 
Harrisi not many so far, and from all 
accounts the crop deliveries are not 
expected to run over 10 to 20 per cent 
of contract orders. 





ENFORCING THE QUARANTINE 





Lily of the Valley Clumps Must Be 
Free from Sand, Soil or Earth. 
Dear Sirs:— 

Regulation 3 of the rules and regula- 
tions supplemental to Quarantine 37 
provides that the nursery stock and 
other plants and seeds specifically 
mentioned therein, including lily of 
the valley, may be imported under per- 
mit when free from sand, soil or earth. 

Since lily of the valley clumps prac- 
tically always carry more or less sand, 
soil or earth, importers are warned 
that such clumps imported under the 
provisions of this regulation will be 
thoroughly inspected upon arrival in 
this country, and if sand, soil or earth 
is found adhering to the roots the 
shipment may be refused entry. 

It is suggested that lily of the val- 
ley be imported in the form of pips 
rather than clumps, and that they be 
thoroughly cleaned by washing so as 
to insure their freedom from sand, 
soil or earth. 

Yours very truly, 
C. L. Maruart, 
Chairman of Federal 
Horticultural Board. 





INDIANA S. A. F. NOTES 


According to reports coming to the 
office of State Vice-President Nehrl- 
ing, Indiana will be well represented 
at the coming S. A. F. convention. It 
is estimated that about fifty from 
Northern Indiana alone will make 
the trip. Quite a number will go by 
auto as the roads are reported to be 
in excellent condition. 

A committee consisting of Irwin 
Bertermann, Adolph Baur and Oscar 
Carlstedt has been appointed by A. H. 
Nehrling to look after transportation 
and other matters pertaining to the 
convention. This committee has prac- 
tically decided on anight trip via “Big 
Four” railroad leaving Indianapolis 
at 9 p. m. August 18th and arriving in 
Detroit early the next morning. 

Information regarding rates, etc., 
can be obtained by consulting mem- 
bers of the committee. 


USE THE POST CARD. 


How Retailers Can Help Their Corres- 
dents and Themselves 

Many members of the F. T. D. com- 
plain about retailers not confirming or- 
ders upon receipt of same and do not 
send a bill immediately after deliver- 
ies are made. 

How can members pay bills prompt- 
ly if they do not receive a bill in time 
and how can shippers know whether 
delivery is made at the other end 
when they never have the order con- 
firmed or a bill sent. Why not do busi- 
ness in a businesslike way? It is only 
a question of getting used to it. 

If you receive an order from another 
retail florist confirm it at once and 
put his mind at ease and let him know 
that you are taking good care of his 
order. Use Postal Card No. 1. 


We are pleased to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your order 
PP hia oh dhe sewn + « PIMRE SEES Si 


SF Fibs pert Benes +s cp beens Vcabee oat 


We will execute this order so it will 
be a credit to you as well as ourselves. 
Thank you for same And oblige, 
Yours very truly 


Send a return postal card to your 
customer’s friend where flowers are 
to be delivered. It is one of the great- 


‘est pleasures to receive this postal 


stating that your brother florist at the 
other end has made a good delivery, if 
not you can immediately take it up 
with your brother florist and he can 
make good before your customer gets 
a chance to kick. Follow up Postal 
Card No. 2. 


es 


ee ee 


Pee eee eee eee Cee SHEE HEHE ES 


GP Rahs 555k 600 dpb aeeey es 
I hs pak ce cisin Gt nats c 


We hope you will execute this order 
so it will be a credit to you as well as 
to us. 


Yours very truly, 

If you telegraph an order follow it up 
with a postal card to the one who is 
to make delivery in many cases which 
postal will reach them before delivery 
is made, and it will be time enough to 
correct mistake made by telegraph op- 
erator in misspelling, etc. 

Use Return Postal Card No. 3. Send 


to party flowers are to be delivered to. 


Gentlemen: 
The order for flowers delivered by 


eee eee ee ee ee er ee | 


Sette eee eee were sees Hee eeeeee Sees 


| 


Yours truly, 
Date and: Dome s.55 $5606 sckK wxeacesass 





Se 


eee tee ee ee eee eee ee eee eeeeeee 
eee eee ere eee eee sees Se eHee ee eeee FHHEE 


eee ewww ee ee eee ee eee FH eHe eee eee HEHE 


We are very much interested in the 
orders of our patrons and will con- 
sider it a great favor if you will kindly 
let us know by return postal how your 
order has reached you. 

Thanking you for this favor, we are, 

Very truly yours, 





ROCHESTER. 

The Rochester Florists’ Association 
will hold their picnic at Grand View 
Beach on the afternoon of Aug. 12th. 
Lunch will be provided by the associa- 
tion and all retail and wholesale stores 
will close at noon. 

Cecil Lester has returned from a 
business trip for Hart & Vick. Dewey 
Lester is now employed at Geo. B. 
Hart’s greenhouses, Fairport. Horace 
J. Head is spending his vacation at 
Hilton, N. Y., and Toronto. Mrs. Bash- 
ford of Rochester Floral Co. was in 
Buffalo last week. P. M. Phillips, 
Roseville Pottery Co., Zanesville, O., 
was a visitor last week. 

There is little change in market 
conditions. Carnations are poor, but 
roses are improving. Good home- 
grown sweet peas are quickly disposed 
of. 





NEW ENGLAND. 

Monroe, Inc., of New Haven, Conn., 
has filed a certificate of incorporation. 
The company will deal in flowers and 
nursery stock. The authorized capital 
stock is $25,000, divided into 250 
shares of $100 each. Business will be 
started with a capital of $20,000. The 
incorporators are Charles Munro, E. 
Johnson and Olar Undrum. 

An addition is to be made to the 
greenhouse on Holden street, Worces- 
ter, Mass., owned by Wm. N. Bster- 
brook, Woods street. It is to cost 
about $3,000. 

Lord & Burnham are to build a 
greenhouse for Robt. T. Pine in Brook- 
line to cost, it is said, $7,000. 
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There is food for much thought in the article 

Ideas prepared by Miss M. R. Case in the last num- 

worth ber of HorticuLTuRE wherein she dealt with 

testing the various ways by which the work of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society might be 
extended. Truth to tell, what she said might be con- 
sidered carefully by similar societies in all parts of the 
country, for there is plenty of opportunity for improve- 
ment if these organizations are to come into close touch 
with amateur gardeners as well as professional growers 
and meet the full measure of their opportunities at this 
particular time, when interest in gardens, fruit growing 
and the improvement of home grounds is greater than at 
any other time in the history of the country, perhaps, 
and is being fostered in many ways. 

There is no reason why this movement should not be 
lifted to a higher plane and given an impetus in the 
direction of gardening aspirations such as have been 
developed in England, and which have led all classes of 
people to take a genuine interest in novelties as well as 
standard plants; and as a result of which the body of 
gardeners dictates to the trade and to the garden pub- 
lications rather than passively following their lead. 

A suggestion of Miss Case that there be a demonstra- 
tion at each of the shows is especially worth while. Such 
a variation from the usual plan of simply displaying the 
groups of cut flowers would certainly attract a very 
much larger number of people and would serve to help 
them meet their gardening problems in as direct a way 
as by any means which could be devised. It is quite 
probable that the Agricultural Colleges, Horticultural 
Schools and similar institutions would gladly co-operate 
by providing demonstrators for such occasions. More 
or less work of this kind is always done in the spring, 
often at a time when attendance is difficult. Moreover, 
so great a mass of material is presented at such times 
that much of it remains undigested, and has been for- 
gotten when the time comes to apply it. 

No good reason appears why some of the ideas pre- 
sented by Miss Case through the pages of HorTIcULTURE 
should not at least be tried out. We believe that the 
results would justify going farther along this line. 
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Why is it that florists are so often chosen to 

Bad be the victims of bad check artists? Is it be- 

check cause they are reputed to be less careful in 

artists their financial dealings than people in other 
lines of business? Or do they have the repu- 
tation for being especially soft hearted and unsuspicious ? 
At any rate they are continually being imposed upon 
and sometimes to the tune of larger amounts than even 
a successful florist likes to lose. The methods employed 
vary somewhat with the operator, but a happening just 
reported from Woburn, Mass., is typical. 

It seems that a man giving his name as William P. 
Forrester went into the store of Edward L. Aylward and 
ordered flowers valued at $35.00. In payment he tend- 
ered a check drawn on a Fall River bank. Aylward re- 
quested him to get the check cashed at the Woburn Na- 
tional Bank, across the street. The customer left the 
store and when he returned said that the cashier at the 
bank said he would accept the check if Aylward would 
endorse it. This the latter did. Then the customer 
took the check to the bank and had it cashed. The 
amount was $135.00, just an even hundred more than 
the cost of the flowers ordered. When the cashier of the 
bank got into communication with Fall River, he found 
that no funds were on hand to meet the check and the 
Woburn man undoubtedly will have to stand the loss. 

It would be said naturally that it was a careless thing 
for the florist to do, and no doubt it was. Nevertheless 
every now and then reports of some such occurrence are 
received at this office. It would appear as though florists 
should exercise more than usual care from now on, for 
these bad check men are evidently finding their business 
an easy and profitable one. 


Verb. Sap 


I had finished reading in the Transactions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society the first paragraph 
of the “John Lewis Russell Lecture” (for the year 
1919), entitled “Protecting American crop plants 
against alien enemies” by Dr. B. T. Galloway, and was 
glancing over the morning paper with its daily record 
of accidents when I began musing on the risks I ran in 
my daily ambulations. By careful calculation, duly 
checked and counter-checked, I found to my amazement 
that in my morning walk of about one mile I ran no 
fewer than 313 risks, everyone of which fraught with 
fatal possibilities. Since I had to essay the return jour- 
ney they were exactly doubled, which made a total of 
626 risks. Being a careful man with a wife and family 
dependent upon me for support I was all the more aston- 
ished at not having thought of this matter before. Ob- 
viously I owed it to my family not to incur danger, so 
I decided that henceforth, I would remain in my home 
and thus eliminate all risks. Having comfortably 
settled this most momentous question to my satisfaction, 
I was beginning to feel quite happy again when, sud- 
denly, a terrible truth flashed across my mind. If I 
stayed at home I would soon have no income with which 
to support my family and self; also the home might burn 
down! In despair I picked up the “John Lewis Russell 
Lecture” again and’fell to thinking of what might have 
been the condition of this country had its early settlers, 
fearing the “alien enemies” prohibited the introduction 
of such crop plants as Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peas, Sugar, 
Peach, Apple, Pear, Citrus fruits and a score of others. 

E. H. Wrison 

P. S. Corn and Potatoes as a steady diet don’t ap- 

peal to E. H. W. 
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EARLY KING 





for Sweet Peas. 


3390 EARLY SANKEY (BURPEE’S). This truly mag- 
nificent white was awarded a special Silver Medal when ex- 
hibited at the great International Show in New York, March 
20, 1915, also Certificate of Merit at the Spring Show of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Philadelphia, March 23, 
1915. Black seeded. Pkt., 7c; oz., 80c; %4-lb., $2.40; lb., $8.00. 

3392 IMPROVED EARLY SNOWSTORM (BURPEE’S). 
The result of a cross between King White and Yarrawa, it 
embodies the best qualities of those two varieties and easily 
eclipses all early-flowering white Sweet Peas to date. The 
flowers are of Yarrawa size, but finer form, as the standard 
does not reflex but is magnificently bold, though charmingly 
waved. A vigorous grower, the immense flowers are invari- 
ably borne in fours on very long stems. Awarded Certificate 
of Merit at the International Show, New York, March 20, 
1918. Our Improved Snowstorm is so immeasurably superior 
to our original Snowstorm that we have now discarded the 
latter. Improved Snowstorm is the last word in Early- 
Flowering White Sweet Peas. Pkt., 10c.; oz., $1.50; ™%4-Ib., 
$4.50; Ib., $15.00. 

3342 EARLY CANARY BIRD (BURPEE’S). This is a 
splendid, rich, deep cream or primrose colored self. The 
flowers are of great size, beautifully waved, and usually 
borne three or four on a stem. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-Ib., 
$3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3348 EARLY DAYBREAK (BURPEF’S). The flowers are 
much frilled or waved, of largest size. The color is a spien- 
did shade of rich rose-pink on cream ground, becoming deeper 
toward the edge of standard and wings. The entire flower 
is lightly suffused with salmon. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., 
$3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3376 EARLY LOVELINESS (BURPEES). The color is 
white, the entire flower being suffused soft pink and the edges 
distinctly picoteed with rose-pink. Pkt., 7e; oz., 85c; %4-lb., 
$2.50; lb., $8.50. 

3351 EARLY ENCHANTRESS (BURPEE’S). It is a 
bright rose-pink, becoming deeper toward the edges of stand- 
ard and wings, gradually softening in tone toward the cen- 
ter of the flower. Pkt., Je; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., $3.00; lb., $10.00. 

3888 EARLY PINK BEAUTY (BURPEE’S). The color is 
soft rose-pink on white ground, richer toward the edges, grad- 
ually softening in color as it reaches the center of standard 
and wings. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00: .%4-lb., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3344 EARLY CHERRY RIPE (BURPEE’S). A particu- 
larly bright and taking color and quite new in this section. 
It might be described as a glowing cherry or salmon-cerise 
self. Awarded Certificate of Merit at the International Spring 
Show, New York, March 20, 1918. Pkt., 10c; oz., $2.50; %4-lb., 
$7.50; Ib., $25.00. 

8881 EARLY ORANGE BEAUTY (BURPEE’S). Similar 
in color to Helen Lewis, therefore a glowing orange-scarlet 
with softer colored wings. Extremely free and early blooming, 
valuable alike for culture under glass or in the open, as it 
withstands the sun and weather well. Pkt., 14c; oz., $3.00; 
%-lb., $9.00; Ib., $30 

3362 FORDHOOK ROSE IMPROVED (BURPEE’S). 
Quite distinct from our original Fordhook Rose. The flow- 
ers are of immense size, usually borne in threes and fours on 
very long stiff stems. In color similar to the well-known 
George Herbert. A pleasing shade of rosy carmine. Pkt., 70; 
oz., $1.00;. 14-lb., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

$374 EARLY KING (BURPEE’S). The finest early-flower- 
ing crimson. The flowers are of great size, perfect form, 
averaging fully two inches in diameter. Pkt., 7c; o%., 85e; 
%-lb., $2.50; Ib., $8.50. 


Burpee’s 
Sweet Fe eas 


The Twenty-Two Best Winter Flowering Spencer Sweet Peas for Florists 


The first Spencer Sweet Pea in existence was brought to America 
by W. Atlee Burpee. Since then the House of Burpee has intro- 
duced over two hundred distinct new varieties each an improve- 
ment on the past. And by constant hybridizing for the last ten 
years we have developed the new Fordhook Early Flowering 
strain of Spencer Sweet Pears. We can now offer you all the finest colors in the Early 
or Winter Flowering type of Spencers—everything offered is grown on our own Floradale 
Farm in California. The House of Burpee is recognized as the American Headquarters 


3393 EARLY SPLENDOR (BURPEE’S). A magnificent 
new deep rose self. The rich rose-crimson color is accentu- 
ated by the distinct white blotch at the base of standard and 


“wings. The flowers are of great size, usually borne in fours 


on very long stems. Similar in color to the Summer-flowering 
Rosabelle. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-Ib., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3386 EARLY ROSY MORN (BURPEE’S). Flowers grown 
under ordinary field culture have measured fully two inches 
in diameter. The flowers are usually borne in threes or fours 
on stiff, long stems. Color, a pleasing shade of rose with 
- nae standard. Pkt., Ye; oz., 80c; %4-lb., $2.40; 

-» $8.00. 


3375 EARLY LAVENDER KING (BURPEE’S). A first- 
class lavender has been much wanted in this type, therefore 
we have great pleasure in offering the new Lavender King. 
This glorious new variety is a rich, true, deep lavender 
throughout. Similar in color to the summer-flowering vari- 
eties, Burpee’s Orchid and R. F. Felton. The flowers are of 
large size,- beautifully true waved form, and borne in threes 
and fours on stems of great length. Pkt.; 70; oz., 85c; %4-Ib., 
$2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3338 EARLY BLUE-BIRD (BURPEE’S). This is a charm- 
ing shade of blue. Somewhat deeper than Wedgewood, but 
more of a true self, especially as the flower ages. In our opin- 
ion, the best blue for indoor culture. Pkt. Ye; oz. $1.00; 
Wlb. $3.00; Tb. $10.00 

3399 EARLY ZEPHYR (BURPEE’S). This is a delight- 
ful shade of pale blue or lavender. It might be briefily de- 
scribed as a silvery blue self. An extremely dainty and 
charming variety. Pkt., 7c; oz.. $1.00; 14-Ib., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3380 EARLY MAUVE BEAUTY (BURPEE’S). Color a 
pleasing shade of rosy mauve. The flowers are of immense 
size, often measuring two and one-half inches in diameter, 
yet exquisitely waved and of best Spencer form. A strong, 
vigorous grower and very free flowering. Charming under 
artificial light. Pkt., 7c; oz., 85e; %4-lb., $2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3346 EARLY DAINTINESS (BURPEE’S). This has 
always been a favorite since it was first exhibited in 1915, 
when it was certificated. We have only now been able to 
work up a sufficient stock to offer to our friends. A strong 
grower, with flowers of largest size and usually produced in 
fours. Color, pure white edged rose. Similar to Summer- 
flowering Dainty. Pkt., 7c; oz., 80c; %4-lb., $2.40; Ib., $8.00. 


3352 EARLY EXQUISITE (BURPEE’S). The ground 
color is a soft shade of primrose, the edge of the standard 
and wings being beautifully “picoteed” with deep rose-pink. 
Pkt., 7c; oz., 85c; %4-Ib., $2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3361 FORDHOOK PINK AND WHITE (BURPEE’S). 
This is similar to the old Blanche Ferry, having a bright, 
rosy-pink standard with white wings, lightly suffused rose. 
Pkt., 7c; oz., 60c; %4-lb., $1.80; Ib., $6.00. 

3398 YARRAWA. The flowers average two and one-half 
inches in diameter; many are duplex or double. The color is 
a bright rose-pink with a clear, creamy base. Our stock of 
this popular Australian variety is absolutely true. Grown by 
us from seed procured direct from the introducer. Pkt., 7e; 
oz., 150; %-lb., $2.25; Ib., $7.50. 

33857 EARLY FANTASY (BURPEE’S). Striped and 
marbled with rich rose-pink on a creamy white ground. Ex- 
ceedingly bright and it makes a telling bunch when cut. 
Extremely free and a continuous bloomer, the flowers usually 
borne in threes and fours on long stems. Pkt., 7c; oz., 800; 
%-lb., $2.40; Ib., $8.00. 


The prices quoted are net for packets as well as larger quantities, f.o.b. Philadelphia, for delivery July to December. 
The above varteties—eneh the best in its class—provide a complete range of colors. We have many other desirable varieties 
of Early Flowering Spencers on which we shall be pleased to quote prices upon request. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 


Seed Growers 


Philadelphia. 
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ROSES UNDER GLASS 


By ARTHUR RUZICKA 


The continued and uninterrupted 
rains day after day that we had the 
week beginning July 15, have delayed 
planting here and there where it had 
still been unfinished. Now, however, 
no time should be lost in finishing up 
whatever planting is still to be done, 
for young rose plants or transplanted 
old plants should be all in by the first 
of August if at all possible, so that 
they have a chance to get established 
before the winter sets in. By “estab- 
lished” we mean nothing else than a 
good root system without which no 
plant can grow well. 

Do not be in too much of a hurry 
and neglect to clean the benches well, 
see that there is no old soil left in the 
benches, and that all of the soil that 
dropped through is removed. Wash 
out the benches well and then apply 
a good thick coat of lime to which can 
be added a little copper sulphate or 
bluestone as it is sometimes called. 
The latter should first be dissolved by 
placing it in a bag and suspending it 
in a tub of water, using a wooden tub, 
for galvanized ware or tin ware will 
soon get eaten up by the bluestone. 
Afterward the dissolved copper can 
be added to the lime as needed. Do 
not neglect thorough cleaning, for if 
we had a spell of rainy weather right 
in July, we may be in for more of it 
later, and dark wet weather and roses 
do not go together very long especial- 
ly if the houses the roses are going 
to be in are not clean so disease can 
start in very easily and is hard to 
eradicate. 


Drainage. 


Make sure that there is sufficient 
drainage in the benches. If they are 
raised benches, see that the boards 
are far enough apart to insure proper 
drainage, and if the benches are solid, 
see that the drainage underneath the 
soil is porous and that no drains are 
stopped up. It will be too late to wait 
until next winter to find out. Right 
now while the recent wet spell is still 
fresh in our minds (at least here in 
northern New Jersey) let us go over 
the drainage outside. More places have 
failed in growing roses or perhaps 
other greenhouse goods because of bad 
drainage than anything else. Places 
have been built over poorly drained 
ground, and no provision made for 
carrying off surplus water. Many a 


dismantled greenhouse would be a go- 
ing concern today if the builders had 
only selected a different location or 
else installed a proper drainage sys- 


tem. If your place is poorly drained, do 
not stop to do anything else until suf- 
ficient tile is laid, enough trenches 
opened to carry off all surplus water 
at all times. Merely placing tile is 
not sufficient. Make sure it is the 
right size and large enough to allow 
for any emergency that may arise, for 
a rose range should never under any 
conditions have a lot of stagnant 
water around it or under it. 

I remember one place where roses 
would always mildew, and as far 
as the owner could see without 
any visible reason. And yet when we 
took a shovel, went into one of the 
houses and dug a hole two feet deep 
in the heavy clay, it was not long be- 
fore the hole filled with clear, almost 
ice cold water, and there lay the whole 
solution of it. The place was never 
dry under the benches, and the cold 
ground with the heat over it in the 
fall was enough to give the roses 
something worse than mildew, and 
then there were no trenches between 
the houses to carry water away and 
no provision made to take care of rain 
water off the roof, it just ran off as 
best it could. The place in question is 
vacant now, after thousands of dollars 
were spent trying to make it produce. 

See that all cellars are properly 
drained and where a cellar or boiler 
pit is so built that there is no way to 
drain it, install a water pressure suc- 
tion pump or some other apparatus 
that will take care of the water when- 
ever necessary. One large commercial 
carnation place nearly froze one spring 
because water got into the boiler pits 
and put most fires out; only smudges 
of tobacco stems and oil stoves saved 
the place, and then with a heavy loss 
of a crop for the flowers were nearly 
ruined by the smoke and fumes. Get 
after the drainage and if there is no 
one on the place able to handle it, 
get a civil engineer to advise you re- 
garding drainage, the money paid him 
will be nothing compared to the saving 
that will be made through increased 
crop production. 


The Heating Plant 

Speaking of boilers, it is high time 
now to see that they are in perfect 
condition for the coming winter, for 
it soon will be necessary to start up 
the fires. In fact the way the weather 
has been it would have been well to 
have a steam pipe around the houses 
right in July, seems ridiculous but it 
pays to keep the houses in good 
healthy condition. Clean out the boil- 


ers, and take down the smoke pipes 
on the smaller boilers so they can be 
cleaned and clean the pipes on the 
large boilers just the same way. See 
to it that the grates are in good work- 
ing condition. 

On bricked in boilers, see that the 
brick work is all that it should be. All 
badly burned or broken fire brick 
should be replaced and properly ce- 
mented with fire clay. Do not try and 
“get by,” it will pay better to make a 
good job of it so there will be no cause 
for worry next winter. 


Painting 

If the weather at all permits, try 
and get a little painting done this fall, 
if the place needs it at all, and we have 
yet to find a place that is not in need 
of paint, one section or another. 

There are many really good roofing 
and glazing cements on the market 
that can be applied quickly and easily 
and are not expensive so there is no 
reason why houses should be leaking 
like a sieve when they.can easily be 
tightened up. Repair all broken glass 
first, as it is not a very pleasant job 
to repair glass after the cement has 
once been applied. Then paint the 
woodwork inside and out wherever the 
cement does not cover it, and if ap- 
plied right it should merely touch it 
on each side of the bar, uniting the 
bar and glass with a waterproof elas- 
tic film. The rainy spell we have had 
showed up all the leaks in the roof if 
there were any, so see that the roof 
gets a coat of tar if it needs it and 
some sand. Apply the tar hot, and 
then scatter the sand on while the tar 
is still soft. This will give the roof a 
wearing surface that will add years to 
its life. 





DWARF CHERRY TREES. 

At Hillcrest we would like to know 
more about dwarf cherry trees. How 
those having grown thom have liked 
them and where they can be had? We 
believe that they are rather short 


lived trees but our plan would be to 
plant a few each year as we do with 
our peaches. Of those we plant a 
dozen every spring. This autumn we 
wish to plant a dozen, dwarf, sweet 
cherry trees. Our preference for the 
dwarf trees over the standards is that 
we think it would be easier to protect 
their fruit from the squirrels and birds 
by covering the trees with cheesecloth 
or netting while the fruit is ripening. 
M. R. Case. 


Hillcrest Farm. July 17th, 1919. 
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GOOD POT PLANTS FOR THE 
TRADE 


This question is quite a compre- 
hensive one if fully replied to. In the 
following partial list some of the most 
desirable species and varieties are 
given; the most common method of 
propagation, also the approximate 
date for starting cuttings or seed, with 
brief notes as to their comparative 
merit as pot plants. 


Cyclamen. 


The giant strains of these are 
usually grown, the colors ranging 
from pure white to various shades of 
pink and deep crimson. One of the 
best selling and best paying florists’ 
plants, if good strains are secured, 
and the plants properly grown. Grown 
from seed started in August or early 
September. It takes from 14 to 18 
months from time of sowing the seed 
to produce flowering plants. Flower- 
ing season November to April. 


Primulas. 


Primulas are among the most popu- 
lar and best paying pot plants. There 
are several types that are especially 
suited for decorative work. P. mala- 
coides, of comparatively recent intro- 
duction (1902), is probably the best, 
as its delicate spikes of lavender pink 
to white can be used for short time, 
cut flower work. As a table or win- 
dow plant it is hard to beat. P. sin- 
ensis, better known as the Chinese 
Primula, comes next, while P. kew- 
ensis, with its golden yellow flowers, 
is also useful. Seed of any of these 
primulas can be sown from early in 
March to end of May. July and 
August are not good months for start- 
ing primula seed. Sown later than 
this they do not come in early enough 
to prove profitable, as primulas do not 
sell well after the end of April or 
early May. 

Cinerarias. 

Showy, effective pot plants, but sub- 
ject to green aphis and red spider. C. 
grandiflora, the large flowering kind, 
is being largely superseded by C. 
stellata and its variations. Seed may 
be sown from middle of June to middle 
or end of August. C. stellata, with 
its large, many flowered heads of many 
hued flowers, makes a very effective 
window or conservatory plant from 
February to April. 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous). 

These are coming rapidly into favor 
as window or house plants. For a 
cool conservatory they are gorgeous 
and are good sellers. These together 
with the shrubbery calceolarias, are 
among the commonest window plants 


in England. Seed of herbaceous cal- 
ceolarias should be sown during June 
or July. Season of flowering, March 
and April. 

Schizanthus (Butterfly Flower), 
Mignonette, Snapdragon and Calen- 
dula (Pot Marigold) come in useful 
for early spring sales if seed is started 
end of July or during August. 

Pansies. 


For early spring sales seeds of 
these should be sown toward the 
end of August in a cold frame, or 
flats out of doors. In warmer sec- 
tions they winter over very well in 
a cold frame with care. The plants 
are usually sold in plant boxes six to 
twelve plants in a two-quart box. 
Grown well from a good strain they 
sell well in early spring with only one 
or two blooms developed. Seed sown 
in February or early March will furn- 
ish nice plants for spring planting for 
summer and fall flowering in borders. 

Begonias. 


The semperfiorens (Erfordii) type is 
probably the best money-maker for 
the florist and most satisfactory for 
the flower buyer. Seed sown in Janu- 
ary or February will furnish an un- 
limited supply of plants for summer 
bedding, while seed sown later in May 
or June will give a good supply of 
plants for winter and early spring 
sales if properly handled. Sow seed 
of the tuberous rooted type in Febru- 
ary or March, and start old tubers 
March or April. 

Gloxinias. 

These require much of the same 
treatment and care as the tuberous 
rooted begonias, but are not as pro- 
fitable as many of the kinds before 
mentioned. They make a gorgeous 
display when well grown. 

In addition to the kinds mentioned, 
fancy pelargoniums, chrysanthemums, 
fuchsias, geraniums, lilies, Dutch 
bulbs and many others might be 
named. Those mentioned are among 
the most prominent pot plants suited 
for the ordinary florists’ trade. Car- 
nations and roses can scarcely be 
classed as suitable for pot plants, be- 
ing more useful for cut flower pur- 
poses. For spring sales in plant boxes 
or flats, or singly in pots for spring 
and summer bedding, snapdragons, 
pentstemons, ageratum, salvia, cen- 
taureas, golden feather, as well as 
many annuals such as asters, phlox 
drummondii, ten week stock, schizan- 
thus, zinnia and other annuals should 
be sown in March or early April. 

—Canadian Florist. 


TIMELY GREENHOUSE NOTES. 

Take cuttings now for next year’s 
geraniums. This will give the plants 
time to make up another good batch 
in September. Trim the cuttings up 
well, and cut below a leaf joint. Place 
them in sand, soak well with water 
and break only the direct rays of the 
sun from them. Keep slightly on the 
dry side until they begin to root, as 
there is less likelihood of their damp- 
ing off. Give a thorough watering and 


then wait until they are dry before 
giving any more. Grow in a light 
airy house, and by the middle of Octo- 
ber you will be able to take a cutting 
from every one. They should be well 
rooted in about a month, when they 
should be potted firmly in 2% inch 
pots, using good loam. 

The carnation houses should be re- 
filled without delay. Most growers 
are engaged just now in replanting 
their houses or at least in refilling the 
benches preparatory to replanting. It 
is much better to let the plant draw 
its first moisture from the new soil 
rather than to saturate it before plant- 
ing. Do not dip the roots in water if 
the carnation field is near the house, 
but get them planted as soon as pos- 
sible. It is probably better to dip 
them, however, if they have to be out 
of the soil for four or five hours. 

From the time the chrysanthemum 
buds make their appearance until they 
begin to show color, the plants need 
feeding from time to time. A pru- 
dent use of liquid manure will make 
a decided difference in the size and 
color of the flowers, also producing 
the dark green foliage and heavy 
stems which go with the ideal flower. 
When the stock is in good condition 
liquid manure may be made by plac- 
ing half a bushel of cow manure in a 
barrel with 45 to 48 gallons of water. 
If sheep manure is used, half the 
quantity will be sufficient. There is 
no better stimulant than liquid cow 
or sheep manure. Let it stand a few 
days before using. It is best to start 
with one application a week, increas- 
ing to two or even three. 

Pansies for outdoor blooming next 
spring, English daisies and forget-me- 
nots may be sown now. They can be 
sown in a frame, the top surface be- 
ing made light by the addition of 
some leaf mold and sand. One of the 
best forget-me-nots for early bloom- 
ing is Myosotis dissitiflora, and it will 
also pay to have at least a few Giant 
Flowering Bellis. When large enough 
to handle, transplant the little ones to 
about four inches apart, and let them 
remain that way without much pro- 
tection through the winter. 
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THE GARDENERS’ CONVENTION. . 


The plans for the annual convention 
of the National Association of Garden- 
ers to be held in Cleveland, August 26- 
28, are nearly completed. The Hollen- 
den has been selected as the associa- 
tion’s headquarters and convention 
meeting place. 

Tuesday forenoon and afternoon, 
and Wednesday and Thursday fore- 
noon will be devoted to business. On 
Tuesday evening, J. Otto Thilow will 
deliver his lecture on “The Flora of 
Hawaii” to which the public will be 
invited. On Wednesday evening the 
annual banquet will take place. The 
local committee composing R. P. Bry- 
don, W. E. Cook, J. Fisher, R. Poole, 
T. M. Rowe, H. P. Rapley, J. Hamilton, 
A. Brown, appointed by President Rob- 
ert Weeks, is providing the entertain- 
ment features for the visiting mem- 
bers and friends. 

Among the business to be brought 
before the convention is the proposed 
co-operation between the country es- 
tate owners and the national associa- 
tion; the future policy and operation 
of the Service Bureau, maintained by 
the association; the practicability of 
providing examinations for members 
of the profession; the question of how 
young men can be induced to take up 
the gardening profession. 

Among the speakers will be Sidney 
S. Wilson, vice-president, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, for- 
mer president, Cleveland Advertising 
Club, who will talk on “How Can the 
Gardener Best Advertise His Profes- 
sion?” and Edwin Jenkins of Lenox, 
Mass., on “How Can We Interest the 
Young Men in Our Profession?” Quar- 
antine Bill No. 37 will be discussed by 
a speaker to be announced later. 

Members should not delay in mak- 
ing reservations for hotel accommoda- 
tions, and should apply to James 
Fisher, chairman, Hotel Reservations 
Committee, 10,504 St. Clair Ave., 
‘Cleveland. 





CLIMBING ROSES. 
Dear Sir:— 

Reading the list of climbing roses 
in the collection of S. S. Pennock it 
occurred to me that a list of the varie- 
ties in mv collections at Boston, June 
21. and Newport, June 25, both of 
which were awarded a silver medal, 
would be of interest to the readers of 
HorticutturE. Varieties follow, 33 in 
number: Silver Moon, Dr. W. Van 


Fleet, Christine Wright, Mary Lovett, 
Climbing American Beauty, Climbing 
Lady Ashtown, Bess Lovett, Ruby 
Queen, May Queen, Tausendschon, 
Baroness von Ittorsum, Source d’Or, 
Goldfinch, Oriole, Electra, Robt. Craig, 
Prof. Sargent, Jersey Beauty, Edwin 
Lonsdale, Carmine Pillar, Sanders 
White Rambler, Petit Louis, Climbing 
C. Soupert, Francois Guillot, Climbing 
La France, Wm. C. Eagan, Trier, Le 
Mexique, Gerbe Rose, Schiller, Dawn, 
Wedding Bells, Miss Helyett. 

I have sixty varieties, all told, a 
good many of which bloom too late 
in the season for the rose exhibits. 

We have been having an excess of 
rain for the last three weeks. Very 
heavy showers and often a regular 
downpour. The vegetable gardens are 
flooded here, where they had to be 
artificially watered last year to keep 
them from drying up. On the other 
hand, our rose garden, having a good 
drainage, has been benefited by the 
rain. Looking across them the top 
is fairly bristling with new growths; 
we have never seen them as well be- 
fore at this time of the year. 

Quite a few of them are putting on 
another crop of buds as a result of 
the quite English climate we have 
been having. 

C. F. Meyer is well covered with 
buds on the new wood, and coming 
on fast. 

Gerbe Rose, a large, double, delicate 
pink rose, has new buds on all the 
laterals from the old wood that just 
finished blooming. 

Dawn, a large single deep pink hy- 
brid tea (Pillar rose), is also well cov- 
ered with buds. 

There are many other that will 
bloom later if conditions are good 
then. Yours truly, 

A. J. Fisx. 

New Bedford, Mass. 





BIG COLLECTION OF GLADIOLI. 


The gladiolus collection at the New 
York Botanical Garden is planted this 
year along both sides of the path bor- 
dering the war memorial grove of 
Douglas spruce. The most conveni- 
ent entrance is from Southern Boule- 
vard, nearly opposite Fordham Hos- 
pital, where the collection of cannas 
is planted. 

The gladioli as exhibited here com- 
prise 243 kinds grouped in thirteen 
beds, containing some 21,000 plants. 


The kinds of the primulinus type, the 
earliest to flower, are now in bloom 
and the other types will follow con- 
secutively, continuing until late August 
or early September. The greatest dis- 
play is to be expected during the first 
and second week in- August. 

The canna collection, in which forty- 
one kinds are represented with about 
2,000 plants, is now rapidly coming 
into bloom. Close by the cannas a 
new plantation has been established 
illustrating variegations. For this 
purpose plants with variegated foliage 
of many kinds, both hardy and tender, 
were selected and grouped in a plot 
along the path leading north to the 
Herbaceous Garden. 





ORNAMENTAL FRUITS. 





Trees and Shrubs Decorative in the 
Late Summer and Fall 





Writing in the Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin about the decorative value of 
fruiting trees and_ shrubs, Prof. 
Sargent says: 

The ripening and ripe fruits of 
many hardy trees and shrubs are as 
beautiful and often more beautiful 
than their flowers; and such plants 
have a double value for the decoration 
of northern gardens, especially the 
gardens of the northern United States. 
For the climate of this part of the 
world is suited for the abundant pro- 
duction and high coloring of the fruits 
of our native trees and shrubs and 
those of northeastern Asia; and Euro- 
pean plant lovers who come to the 
Arboretum in summer and autumn are 
always astonished and delighted with 
the abundance and beauty of the fruits 
they find here. The list of trees and 
shrubs with handsome fruits which 
can be grown in New England con- 
tains many species of Holly, Ribes, Vi- 
burnum, Cotoneaster, Cornus, Malus, 
Sorbus, Amelanchir, Aronia, Rosa, 
Prunus, Rhus, Crataegus, Ampelopsis, 
Berberis, Magnolia, Acer, Acantho- 
panax and Lonicera. On the Red and 
White Maples the fruit ripens early in 
May, and until the first of November 
there will be a succession here of 
ripening fruits. The fruits of a few 
trees and shrubs will remain on the 
branches and keep much of their 
brilliancy until early April, and there 
is therefore only a few weeks during 
the year when one cannot find showy 

fruits in the Arboretum. 
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KEEP YOUR GREENS GREEN 


Through the hot, dry weather, by sprinkling fortnightly a slight mulch of 
Pulverized Sheep Manure 


$46.00 per ton, f. o. b. Boston 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GOLF LINKS 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 
6 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 




















It is not perhaps generally reatized 
that the fruit of several Honeysuckles 
is more beautiful than their flowers, 
and that among the species which are 
bushes and not vines are plants per- 
fectly suited to this northern climate 
which are not surpassed in the abund- 
ance and brilliancy of their fruits by 
any plants which ripen their fruit in 
summer. The Honeysuckles which 
produce the earliest and the showiest 
fruit are Lonicera tatarica and some 
of its hybrids. The Tartarian Honey- 
suckle, which is a native of western 
Siberia and central Asia, is an old in- 
habitant of gardens and one of the 
best shrubs for cold countries, for it 
can support without injury the exces- 
sive cold of the long winter and the 
burning sun of the short summer of 
the north fatal to all but a few of the 
plants which decorate the gardens of 
more temperate regions. It cannot be 
too often repeated that the Tartarian 
Honeysuckle and its hybrids are large, 
fast-growing plants, that they only 
thrive in rich, well-drained soil, and 
that they can only show their real 
beauty when allowed sufficient space 
for free development of _ their 
branches. Twenty-five feet between 
the plants does not give them too 
much room. There are many varie- 
ties of the Tartarian Honeysuckle in 
the Arboretum collection varying in 
color of their flowers and in the color 
of their fruits. 


The varieties of L. tatarica which 
have this year the handsome fruit are 
the var. rosea with scarlet fruit and 
var. lutea with bright yellow fruit. 
The fruits, however, of some of the 
hybrids are more beautiful than those 
of any of the varieties of the species. 
As fruiting plants the best of these 
hybrids which are in the Arboretum 
are Lonicera bella, L. muendeniensis, 
L. notha, and L. amoena. L. bella was 
raised in the Botanic Garden at Petro- 
grad and is believed to be the product 
of a cross between L. tatarica and the 


Japanese L. Morrowii. There are sev- 
eral varieties of this hybrid differing 
in the color of their flowers. They are 
large, free-flowering plants with large, 
lustrous red fruit. L. muendeniensis, 
which originated in the Botanic Gar- 
den at Muenden, is probably of the 
same parentage as L. bella altered by 
the cross with another species. It is 
a very vigorous plant with large, lus- 
trous, orange-red fruit. L. notha, 
which is believed to be a hybrid of L. 
tatarica and L. Ruprechtiana is an- 
other large, vigorous, fast-growing 
plant with lustrous orange-red fruit. 
L. notha and L. muendeniensis as fruit 
plants are the handsomest of the 
large-growing Bush Honeysuckles with 
dark green leaves and orange-red 
fruits. More beautiful when in flower 
is the hybrid of L. tatarica with the 
Persian L. Korolkovii which is called 
L. amoena. This is a smaller plant 
than the other hybrids of the Tarta- 
rian Honeysuckle with pale gray-green 
leaves, small pink flowers and small 
red fruits. When it is in bloom this 
plant is considered by many persons 
the most beautiful Lonicera in the col- 
lection. 


The Japanese L. Morrowii is more 
beautiful now when it is covered with 
its large orange-red fruits than it was 
when the yellow and white flowers 
were open in early spring. This is a 
round-topped shrub, much broader 
than high, with gray-green foliage, and 
long lower branches which cling close 
to the ground. When it can have suffi- 
cient room in which to grow this is 
one of the handsomest of the Honey- 
suckles and one of the best shrubs in- 
troduced into the United States by the 
Arboretum. There are two hybrids of 
this species in the collection, L. minu- 
tiflora with small, translucent, yellow 
fruit, and L. muscaviensis with large 
bright scarlet fruit. They are large, 
hardy and fast-growing plants. 

Very different are the bright blue 
fruits of the different geographical 


forms of the widely distributed Loni- 
cera coerulea which are now ripe. 
These fruits are beautiful but they are 
a good deal covered by the leaves, and 
the plants are not as conspicuous at 
this season of the year as the Tar- 
tarian and several of the other Bush 
Honeysuckles. The bright red fruit of 
Lonicera trichosantha is conspicuous 
in the last weeks of July. This is a 
shrub now three or four feet tall in 
the Arboretum, with erect stems, large 
yellow and white flowers, and fruits 
rather larger than those of the Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle. It is a native of 
northern and central China and prom- 
ises to be a useful addition to summer 
fruiting shrubs. The fruits of two 
western American Bush Honey- 
suckles, L. involucrata and its vari- 
eties and L. Ledebourii ripen in July 
and are handsome and peculiar, for 
the large, lustrous black berries rise 
from the much enlarged bractlets of 
the flowers which are now bright red 
and much reflexed. One of the most 
interesting of these plants is the va- 
riety serotina of Lonicera involucrata. 
This has bright yellow flowers flushed 
with scarlet which do not open until 
July; the enlarged bractlets of this 
Colorado plant are spreading, not re- 
flexed. 

The tree with the showiest fruits in 
the Arboretum in July is the Tartarian 
Maple (Acer tartaricum) which is an 
early-flowering, very hardy small tree 
from southeastern Europe and western 
Asia. The wings of the fruit, which is 
now fully grown, are bright red and 
their beauty is heightened by the con- 
trast of the dark green leaves. The 
female plants of the so-called Moun- 
tain Holly (Nemopanthus mucronata) 
are handsome in July when their rose- 
red berrylike fruits are ripe. Nemo- 
panthus, which belongs to the Holly 
Family, consists of a single species 
which is common in cool moist woods 
in the northeastern United States and 
eastern Canada, and is a wide round- 
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topped shrub with erect stems covered 
with gray bark, thin pale green 
leaves and inconspicuous flowers. 
It has taken kindly to cultivation in 
the Arboretum where there are a num- 
ber of plants in the Holly Collection 
in the rear of the Horsechestnut Col- 
lection. The snow-white fruits of the 
red and yellow-flowered forms of the 
North American Cornus stolonifera 
are now ripe. Very beautiful in win- 
ter from the bright coloring of its 
stems and branches, this Cornel is 
equally beautiful in July and August 
when it is covered with its large and 
abundant clusters of fruit. A garden 
form of the Old World Cornus alba 
(var. Rosenthalii) is fruiting abun- 
dantly this year and promises to be a 
valuable addition to July and August 
fruiting shrubs. 





DECORATIVE BRAMBLES. 


Rubus lacinatus, a European plant, 
which produces long red stems and 
deeply divided leaflets, is one of the 
handsomest of the Brambles and is 
well suited to cover banks or to train 
over fences and arbors. In England it 
is valued for its fruit which is de- 
scribed as “one of the finest black- 
berries in size and flavor.” In com- 


petition with some of the American 


blackberries it will not probably find 
much favor in this country. There 
are two double-flowered Brambles in 
the collection which are also in bloom 
and which are also important orna- 
mental plants, also well suited to 
cover arbors and fences. They pro- 
duce in a season stems from ten to 
twenty feet long and their white or 
pink flowers in long, many-flowered 
crowded clusters resemble miniature 
Roses. These plants are called Rufus 
ulmifolius var. bellidiflorus and R. 
thyrsoideus flore pleno, and seem to 
be little known in the United States. 





LAWN MAKING LITERATURE. 

Many gardeners seem to be inter- 
ested in the subject of lawn making. 
The following publications treat the 
subject at length: 

L. H. Pammel, J. B. Weems, and 
F. Lamsen-Scribner, Iowa Sta. Bul.. 
56 pp. 385-621. 

Twelfth Annual Report of Oklahoma 


Sta» 1903. 

L. C. Corbett. The Lawn. U.S. D. 
A. Farmers’ Bul. 248. 

L. Barron. Lawns and How to Make 


Them. Doubleday Page & Co., 1906. 
New York. 

Cc. C. Newman. Permanent Lawns 
for the South. S. C. Sta. Bul. 157. 


INDIGOFERAS IN BLOOM. 


Five species of Indigofera of the pea 
family are now blooming in the Ar- 
neld Arboretum. They are small 
plants with handsome flowers in ter- 
minal racemes, well suited to decorate 
a garden border. The three species 
with pink flowers, I. Kirilowii, a na- 
tive of northern China, Manchuria 
and Korea, I. Potaninii and I. ambly- 
antha are perfectly hardy and the last 
will continue to open its small flowers 
on the lengthening racemes until Octo- 
ber. The other species, I. Gerardiana 
and I. decora, are killed to the ground 
every winter, but like herbaceous 
plants produce new stems in the 
spring which never fail to flower dur- 
ing the summer. I. decora is a native 
of southern China, and in the Arbore- 
tum the flowers are pure white. I. 
Gerardiana, which is a native of the 
northwestern Himalayas, has_ gray- 
green foliage and rose-purple flowers. 
This is the least beautiful of the five 
species now growing in the Arbore- 
tum. The collection still needs I. 
hebepetala, another Himalayan plant 
which is rarely seen in English gar- 
dens. It has red flowers, in elongated 
racemes, and, judging by the picture 
of it which has been published is a 
handsome plant. This and another 
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red-flowered Himalayan species, I. 
atropurpurea, are desired by the Ar- 
boretum. 


OLD-WORLD ASH TREES. 

Fraxinus oregona, the Pacific coast 
Ash-tree, is a large and handsome tree 
and one of the few valuable deciduous- 
leaved timber trees of the northwest. 
It has proved hardy in the Arboretum 
where it grows well but where it will 
probably never become a large tree. 

Of the Old-World Ash-trees the best 
known is Fraxinus excelsior, one of 
the important timber trees of the 
world, and as it grows in western and 
central Europe often a magnificent 
tree sometimes nearly one hundred 
and fifty feet high with a tall massive 
trunk three or four feet in diameter. 
A number of abnormal forms of this 
tree have appeared in European nur- 
series and plantations, but F. excelsior 
and its varieties are miserable trees 
in New England and should not be 
planted here. Fraxinus rotundifolia and 
its variety with pendulous branches 
are established in the Arboretum. 
They are small trees, natives of south- 
ern Europe and southwestern Asia, 
and although interesting from the bota- 
nists’ point of view add little to the 
beauty of a collection of trees. 





An Ash-tree from Turkestan and 
Songaria (F. potamophylla) was raised 
at the Arboretum in 1878 and has 
grown rapidly into a handsome, shape- 
ly and hardy tree. As an ornamental 
tree this is the most promising of the 
exotic Ashes which have been planted 
in the Arboretum. The great Ash-tree 
of northeastern Asia, Fraxinus mand- 
shurica, inhabits eastern Siberia, Man- 
churia, Korea, and northern Japan. It 
is a really splendid tree and produces 
wood of exceptionally good quality. 
This tree was first raised in the Ar- 
boretum in 1878. It is hardy and 
grows well for a few years but soon 
begins to fail and become unsightly, 
and no place has yet been found in the 
Arboretum which suits it. 

Ash-trees require deep, rich, moist 
soil and as they usually unfold their 
leaves late and lose them early in the 
autumn they are not good trees to 
plant to shade streets and sidewalks. 
They are often injured while young by 
borers, and they are all liable to suffer 
from the attacks of the oyster shell 
scale. 





INSECT HELPS CONTROL OTHER 
INSECTS. 

A European parasitic fly that may 

become of far-reaching importance in 


the control of the gipsy moth and 
brown-tail moth and certain other seri- 
ous pests of similar character is being 
multiplied from importations of this 
new insect enemy. A report of the 
work with the parasite—known as 
Compsilura concinnata—has just been 
made by entomologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

This report shows that this parasite 
has reduced the damage done by the 
gipsy moth and the brown-tail moth in 
the New England States, where they 
were so abundant and destructive that 
they ate the leaves off enormous areas 
of forest and shade trees every year. 
It has been found that Compsilura also 
aids in the control of other insect 
pests, 

The white-marked tussock moth, a 
serious pest in the New England 
States a few years ago, has practically 
disappeared since Compsilura has be- 
come established. The cabbage worm, 
still a serious pest, has been lessened 
in some sections. Celery worms are 
not as common as formerly, and the 
fall webworm is scarcely noticed in the 
Northeastern States now. 

The entomologists do not claim that 
this parasite is the sole cause of this 
reduction, but it has proved an impor- 
tant natural enemy to all of them. 
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I have a letter from Philadelphia 
saying that rose enthusiasts there 
have been interested in my remarks 
in the issue of July 12 about climbing 
roses. It is stated that three of the 
varieties which I mentioned, namely, 
Dr. Van Fleet, American Pillar and 
Excelsa, have been honored by the 
Pennock double star. I understand 
Mr. Pennock thinks, however, that 
Bess Lovett is better than the climb- 
ing American Beauty, and prefers to 
give it the double star in that con- 
nection. As to the fifth rose in the 
double star list of five, he still sticks 
to Paul’s Scarlet Climber. I am told 
that Mr. Pennock also emphasizes the 
fact that Elizabeth Ziegler is not the 
same color as Dorothy Perkins, which 
fact is quite true. I do not think that 
I would put Blizabeth Ziegler in a star 
list of five, myself, but I should be 
tempted to include either Silver Moon 
or Purity, perhaps the former because 
of its hardiness. 

Mr. Watson has been telling me that 
there is real foundation for my 
prophecy that the time is coming 
when there will be a class of perpet- 
ual flowering climbers. He says, in 
fact, that Dr. Ven Fleet, who is one 
of the most distinguished among the 


TIONS OF | 


hybridizers, as everybody knows, al- 
ready has several new seedlings which 
show the ever-blooming characteristics 
to a marked degree. George C. Thomas, 
Jr., is also working along the same 


lines. The development of their con- 
tinuous flowering plants will be 
watched with eager interest. Nothing 


in the way of rose novelties will be 
more warmly welcomed, I am sure, by 
the general public. 

The great value of the climbers for 
many purposes is being appreciated 
as never before, and the growing of 
climbers in great variety is coming to 
be a hobby with men who are fond 
of garf?en work. 





I never remember having seen An- 
themis used so freely in gardens as 
this season. Perhaps that is because 
I haven’t happened to visit gardens 
where it was in favor in past years, 
or because I haven’t given it particu- 
lar attention. It is, to be sure, an un- 
assuming plant, a single blossom mak- 
ing only a poor show. A mass of 
these flowers, though, becomes most 
effective wherever there is a place for 
yellow. There is one thing to say for 
this hardy marguerite, which is: that 
it will grow in almost any kind of soil, 


‘with ease even 


and that it will bloom continuously 
and with lavish profusion from June 
up to late summer. These plants like 
a sunny location, although they will 
bloom in partial shade. They are 
easily grown from seed, or by root 
division. Perhaps A. tinctoria is best 
for gardens because it has a particu- 
larly long flowering season. They are 
charming additions to a mixed border. 
A late sulphur variety is called A. 
tinctoria pallida. This is the name of 
the variety illustrated, the picture 
having been made by Mr. Richard 
Rothe, of Glenside, Pa., who has much 
to say about the value of the species 
and varieties mentioned, as well as 
other forms which are more dwarf in 
habit, and excellent for rock work, in 
which Mr. Rothe specializes. 


I am interested to see that a writer 
in the Journal of the International 
Garden Club also dwells upon the 
value of the cimicifuga for garden 
work. This writer, Mr. A. Martini, 
points out that they are excellent for 
naturalizing and can be transplanted 
in well advanced 
stages of growth. He speaks of C. 
dahurica as being particularly deco- 
rative, having drooping feathery ra- 
cemes of small creamy white flowers. 
This is a cimicifuga which comes from 
Asia, and blooms a little earlier than 
the American representative, C. race 
moca, sometimes called snakeroot or 

ne 





Anthemis Tinctoria Pallida 
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COTTAGE GARDENS NURSERIES’ 
TROUBLES. 

G. Vandeen Abeele, receiver of the 
Cottage Gardens Nurseries at Eureka, 
Cal., has sent out the following notice: 

Unless some relief comes immediate- 
ly we will lose practically all our 
young stock on hand. With the excep- 
tion of a handful of men the crew has 
been on a three weeks’ strike. No 
work is being done on the Bulb 
Farm and only a little watering is 
done at the Eden plant. The orders 
are piling up in the office and I am 
unable to get ready to deliver them. 
Already $28,000 worth of orders have 
been accepted and I am positive to 
reach the $100,000 mark. 

As I have stated on my former state- 
ments only $20,000.00 is needed to save 
the situation and to guarantee the 
creditors dollar for dollar on their 
claims. The local merchants have sub- 
scribed for $7,500.00 but it cannot be 
used unless the full amount is sub- 
scribed. 

It seems ridiculous that wit:. assets 
of over $300,000.00 I have been unable 
to sell the certificates which were 
ordered by the Superior Court of Hum- 
boldt County and which constitute a 
first lien upon the crops. 

It seems to me that with two hun- 
dred creditors and stockholders that 
they should at least co-operate and be 
able to raise that small amount which 
is all that is necessary to protect them- 
selves. 

Unless some action is taken there is 


only one way left for me to follow and 
that is to ask for my release as Re- 
ceiver and after that I cannot vouch 
for the outcome. 

I cannot keep on this way and work 
without funds and see the stock starve 
on my hands as the losses since the 
strike are already over 1,000.00 a day. 
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CYCLAMENS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Cyclamens for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas trade must not be neglected 
now. Care must be taken not to allow 
them to get hard or pot-bound, and 
crowding should be avoided. TEach 
bright day the plants should be 
sprayed, and once a week a nicotine 
solution should be used to ward off 
attacks of mite, thrips and aphis. The 
house should be well ventilated and 
movable shades should be used so 
that the plants will not become drawn. 
An ideal place for them is the green- 
house bench, where the plants can 
be protected from hot sun. Just as 
good plants can be grown here as in 
cold frames if the pots can be plunged, 
although the latter always seem a lit- 
tle stockier. For the last potting use 
a soil consisting of two parts fibrous 
loam, one part dried cow manure and 
one part flaky leaf mold, not too much 
decayed, adding a generous dash of 
sharp sand and some fine charcoal. 
They should have good drainage. 





BEGONIAS AND PRIMROSES. 


Begonias and primulas will not do 
well in a house or frame where the 
temperature is nearly 100 and the 
atmosphere dry. ‘The doors and ven- 
tilators must be opened and a light 
shading applied. Use the hose fre- 
quently to help maintain as low a 
temperature as possible, but do not 
soak the plants or keep them stand- 
ing in water. The plants should be 
lightly sprayed. The hose should be 
used frequently in the palm house 
also. The walks may be wet down 
if you do not wish to wet the ferns 
too much. When the thermometer 
registers 90 or more the chrysanthe- 
mums should have frequent syring- 
ings, not applied so as to wet the 


bench every time, but to wet the fo- 
liage so that the plants may more 
easily withstand the heat. Spraying 
the walks and below the benches will 
create a moist atmosphere. 





LET US CAPITALIZE THE DULL 
PERIOD. 


It has often been said that it isn’t 
the big idea that counts as much as 
it is to put it over, and we have about 
hit the suggestion. 

We have all admitted that our Pub- 
licity Campaign is a good one and 
that we have shown results, but our 
$100,000 appropriation is necessary 
before we can “put over” that which 
we hope to do. 

If we expect to sell flowers to the 
public we must also sell the adver- 
tising campaign to the florists and 
there must be no half-heartedness to 
carry on. Nothing but 100 per cent. 
confidence and the full amount asked 
for will suffice to evidence the fact 
that we too believe in our own future. 

They say that an optimist is one 
who lends money, but we can change 
this slightly by proving that an opti- 
mist is one who sends his subscrip- 
tion to a campaign when it is lagging 
now, not this fall when everybody will 
be doing it again. Send yours now, 
we must continue our campaign 
through the summer although some- 
what modified. 

Why not keep the business going 
summers? It can be done if you just 
push a bit harder. Don’t lay back and 
say there is nothing doing. Be up 
and about and create something. It 
can be done, but it is up to you. 


Henry PENN, 


Chairman National Publicity 
Campaign. 
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H. E. FROMENT 
Wholesale Commission Florist 
Cheice Cut Flowers 
Kew Address, 148 Weet 20th St, NEW YORK 
Telephenes: 22960, 2301, Madisen Square. 


—WM. P. FORD— 
Wholesale Florist 
107 W. 26th Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 5335, Farragut. 
Call and inspect the Best Bstablisment 
in the Wholesale Flower District. 














Petepmones 136536 Madison square 


HENRY M. ROBINSON CO. OF NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


SS-S7 West 26th Street 


MAURICE L. GLASG, Treaserer 


Consiguments seteteu. 








B. A. SNYDER Co. Florists. . 


Hardy Cut Evergreens, Cut Flowers and Florists Supplies 
21-25 Otis Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Fort Hill 1083-1084-1085 


Wholesale 





WALTER F. SHERIDAN 


Wholesale Commission Dealer in 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


133 West 28th Street, New York 
Teiephome—it2-9633 Madison Square 


GEO. C. SIEBRECHT 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
‘oS WEST £eth ST 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


raoms $08 ransacor ~NEW YORK 














_ 














~Wituam F. KASTING Co. 


Wlphnoclesale Ficrists 
568-670 WASHINGTON STREET - 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








276 Devonshire Street, 





New England Florist Supply Co. 


Telephones, Fort Hill, 3469 and 3135 


BOSTON, MASS. 








E.G.HILLCO. 


Wholesale Florists 
‘RICHMOND, IND. 
Sons; mami, Rertteaitaa when writing 


REED @ KELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture all ouz 
Metal Designs, Baskets, Wire Work & Nevelties 
and are dealers in 


Decorative Glassware, Growers and 
Flerists’ Requisites 











THE KERVAN CO 


Fresh Cut Deserattve Bvergreens. 
Highest Standard ef Quality. Largest 
Stoek in America. Write fer Mustrated 
Cataleg ef Greens and Fieriste’ Supplies 


119 W. 26th S&t., - - NEW YORK 


WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 


Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 
a’ First Class Market fer ai] CUT FLOWERS 


4& Willoughby St.. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
WE WANT MORE SHIPPERS 


We have a numerous clientage of New 
York City buyers and the demand exceeds 
our supply. This is especially true of 

















Roses. We have every facility and abund- 
ant means and best returns are assured 
for stock consigned to us. 
Address Your Shipments to 
UNITED CUT FLOWER CO., INC. 
111 W. 28th St., New York 
D. J. Pappas, Pres. 











COMING EXHIBITIONS. 
Will secretaries please supply any 
omissions from this list and correct 
dates that have been altered: 


August 9-10, Boston, Mass.—Exhibi- 
tion of gladioli and phlox by Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Wm. 
P. Rich, secretary, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 





September 4-6, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Annual show of the Dahlia Society of 
California at Palace Hotel. F. C. 
Burns, secretary, San Rafael. 


September 9-11, Hartford, Conn.— 
Fall flower show of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society. Alfred Dixon, 
secretary, Wethersfield, Conn. 


September 11-14, Boston, Mass.— 
Dahlia, fruit and vegetable exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Wm. P. Rich, secretary, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 


September 18-19, Providence, R. I— 
Dahlia show of the Rhode Island Hor- 
ticultural Society. E. K. Thomas, sec- 
retary, Kingston, R. I. 





September 23-25, New York—Dahlia 
exhibition under the auspices of the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York and the American Dahlia Society 
at the Engineering Society building, 
25-33 West 39th street. Wm. A. Engle- 
son, secretary board of managers, 322 
West 23rd street, New York. 





FLORISTS’ BIG CUCUMBERS. 


M. Huberman of 171 Belmont street,. 
a well-known local florist, has devel- 
oped a grade of cucumbers which aver- 
age 18 inches in length and some of 
which measure as much as 24 inches. 
Yesterday Mr. Huberman picked 16 of 
them and the shortest was 17 inches. 
long. He has named them “The Giant” 
and is now working to increase its size: 
to a full yard and has great hope of 
success before the season is over. The 
seed originally came from. Scotland, 
and although it produced fruit larger 
than the average cucumber, it re- 
mained for Mr. Huberman to produce 
the cucumbers in unusual sizes.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 





SCHIZOPHRAGMA HYDRANGE- 
OIDES. 

Schizophragma hydrangeoides must. 
be included among the shrubs which 
flower in July. This beautiful climb- 
ing plant has not had a successful 
career in the Arnold Arboretum. 
Seeds were first sent here in Decem- 
ber, 1876, from Sapporo in northern 
Japan with those of Hydrangea petio- 
laris, Syringa japonica, Phellodendron 
sachalinense and other interesting 
plants. A large number of Schizo- 
phragma plants were raised and sent 
to other American and European gar- 
dens. Those planted in the Arbore- 
tum never flourished, and soon disap- 


peared, probably because the right : 


place was not found for them. Plants. 
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WHO IS WINNING THE FIGHT — YOU OR 
YOUR PLANT ENEMIES? 


Kill the Plant Lice and Parasitic Fungi Spores on Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Vegetables, Palms, Bay 
Trees, Exotic Plants, Etc., Poultry, Animals, Etc. 


The Recognized Standard Insecticide. s U C Oo VY WiLL. 
A spray remedy for green, black, white fy. ie 
thrt d ft le. 
| be and oo! acale ack calla L " e DO iT 
SULPHUR-FISH OIL-CARBOLIC-COMPOUND 


FUNCINE 





For mildew, rust and other blights affect- A Combined Contact Insecticide and Fungicide — Ready for 
| 7 ee ue be ak Immediate Use — In Very Convenient Form. 
VERMINE At Your Dealer or Ditect—Go to Your Dealer First 
worms working tn the sol and other DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE 
u $1. 
; SOLD BY a_i ADDRESS 
| Aphine Manufacturing Co. COOK & SWAN CO., Inc. 
MADISON, N. J. 148 Front Street. Dept. H. NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


BOSTON OFFICE 141 MILK STREET, GEORGE H. FRAZIER, Manager. 


Live Longer, Live Better - Eat More Fruit and Vegetables 
Say It With Flowers 


PccuAl’ || CYPRESS GREENHOUSE STOCK 


CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED PECKY CYPRESS STOCK 


MANURE HOT BED SASH 


Ask for Ciroular D and Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 


NEPONSET, BOSTON 





























DREER’S “Riverton Special” Plant Tubs 
A Bi te oe oat 


$37.50 $287.50 
20 18in. 2.75 30.00 237.50 
30 16in. 2.25 26.00 195.00 
40 141m. 1.90 22.00 168.75 
50 12in. 1.50 15.00 110. 
60 10in. .95 10.50 77.58 
70 8in. .75 825 62.50 


, : ? is sold exciusively by us, and is the best ever introduced. 
me, 51. -- HA! cheapest. Painted green and bound with electric-welded 
hoops. The four largest sizes are equipped with drop handles. 


HENRY A, BREER, Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Supplies, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 































Save your plants and trees. Just the 
thing fo euse and outdoor use. CAMBRIDGE NEW YORE 


ug, 
a Seale, Thrips, Red Spider, Black and 
] Green Fly, Mites, Ants, etc., without Drive easy and true, because 


injury to plants and "without odor. 

Used accord te direction, our stand- = ee ore See 
ard Insecticide will prevent ravages on Be . the glass in (iriving. Galvan- 
your crops by ; — Wetté's Otgest and Largest ized and will not rust. No 
Y Non-polsonous and harmless to user «i Manufacturers 0! 

n 


rights or lefts 
nt. Leading Seedsmen and FLOWER POTS The Peerless Glazing Point 


is patented. No others like 


Florists have used it with wonderful 
results. it. Order from your deal 


wines ot ‘ooge’ant ail Benes Bete || ee rv 
on Dogs and a omestic ‘ 

Bxcell ° 

tuimalg Wolerer msage bite win | | A+ H. HEWS & CO., INC 

water 30 to 50 parts. Cambridge, Mass. 


% Pint, 80c.; Pint, 50c.; Quart, 90c.; 

Gallon, $1.50; Gallon, $2.50; 5 Gal- 
om Can, $10.90; 10 Galion Can, $20.00. 
Directions on package. 


LEMON OIL COMPANY When Writing to Advertisers Please Men- 
SS ee tion Horticulture 
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(Continued from page 93) 

ship list. Under the postal laws, mail- 
ing under the second class privilege 
is forbidden to any member in arrears, 
consequently copies to such are mailed 
at full rates, therefore to be sure of 
receiving the publication regularly 
members should see to it that they are 
in good standing on the Society’s 
books, and that their 1919 dues and 
arrearages, if any, are paid. 

Exhibitors desiring signs, desks, 
etc., should write the secretary at 
once, in order that their requirements 
may be met in good time. The follow- 
ing exhibitors are in addition to those 
previously announced: 

W. F. Kasting Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Julius Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J. 

C. S. Ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, 
Mich. 

W. W. Barnard Co., Chicago, Ill. 


The Florists’ Exchange, New York,’ 


N. Y. 

Raedlein Basket Co., Chicago, Il. 

The Proto-Feed & Guano Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chicago Printed String Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Spokane Concrete Flower Pot Ma- 
chine Co., Spokane, Wash 

Carl Hagenburger, West Mentor, O. 

Climax Mfg. Co., Castorland, N. Y. 

C. C. Pollworth, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. Moninger Co., Chicago, Ill. 

If other prospective exhibitors close 
negotiations within the next few days, 
the exhibition space available will all 
be taken up prior to the week of the 
convention. 


National Publicity Campaign. 


Another week and the contributions 
to the Publicity Campaign Fund ex- 
ceed $1,000. While this is improve- 
ment maintained it is far from expec- 
tancy fulfilled. A total of $1,000 a 
week will not approximate $100,000 in 
a year, nothing like it. Nobody likes 
to be put on half rations, but that is 
what it will amount to if we do not 
meet the quota set up by our commit- 
tee and our Executive Board—we 
shall only get half of the benefit while 
the whole is in sight. 

The complete list of subscriptions 
published early in July in this paper 
shows more disparity in the totals for 
some of the states. The chairman of 
the local committee for the state of 
Virginia is, in a vigorous letter, call- 
ing the attention of the florists in his 
state to the very small showing they 
have so far made as contributors to 
the Fund. The neighbor state, West 
Virginia, with little more than half 
the population makes a much better 
showing, but neither are anywhere 


near the figures expected of. them. 
The local chairmen of all the states 
are urged to do their utmost to in- 
crease their state totals. The national 
publicity is distributed equally among 
the states in proportion to popula- 
tion; in fact, it could not be other- 
wise. 

The eyes of the many hundreds of 
subscribers to the Fund are weekly 
turned to the subscription list pub- 
lished in these columns, with the ex- 
pectancy of seeing the names of tardy 
would-be contributors known to have 
not yet “come across.” The subscrip- 
tion list is now recognized as a “Roll 
of Honor” in every sense of the term. 
That which is worth having is worth 
paying for. The “venture” stage of 
campaign is a long way behind us, we 
are now paying for results which we 
are absolutely sure of getting. Look 
upon your contribution, if you like, 
as a sort of return treat to your 
brother florists who have treated you 
to the benefits of the campaign al- 
ready resultant. We are assuming, of 


course, Mr. Reader, that you are still - 


merely on the list of prospectives. 
The fall season will soon be here, with 
a wealth of material to move. No 
matter whether you are a grower or 
retailer, the more active the move- 
ment of stock, the greater your oppor- 
tunity to make your business profit- 
able. Demand governs the situation, 
and, as you know, it is the purpose of 
the Publicity Campaign to stimulate 
and increase it. So far, we have been 
able to do this, so let us continue the 
good work. Your committee must 
make their contracts for space in the 
national magazines many weeks in ad- 
vance of publication. Help them to 
make really worth while arrange- 
ments by sending in your contribution 
at once. 


New Subscriptions. 


The following subscriptions have 
been received and are in addition to 
those previously announced, annually 


for four years, unless otherwise 
stated: 
H. Bayersdorfer * Co., Philadel- 
Se ae Es eee 100.00 
G. S. henbers, ‘Somersworth, N. 
Se SS Ree See 10.00 
Donnelly *Ploral Co., Wichita Falls, 
I i 25.00 
Archias Floral Co., Sedalia, Mo. 
érsqcdbetebibisddsssébwoee 10.00 
Leopold eet Mt. Clemens, 
meee. SA SOs oc ccd A. 10.00 


Jas. W. Riggs & Co. 


pRB SD es ee ot) 5.00 
Aug. L. Kroner, Quincy, Ill....... 5.00 
Griffens Flower Shop, Hannibal, 

RR PS to Fe 10.00 
Jos. Heinl & Sons, Jacksonville, 

Rk. chncneerue camecastiaccce eck obs 5.00 
Harry Hofmann Floral Co., Jack- 

DONNER, Siissssisctepsrcicecscess 10.00 
Gentemann Bros., Quiney, Ill 

wo ES eR rer tate eas 10.00 

. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, 

aah kpeddaae ade ONS Mike bi bai<e's 20.00 
Thos. Franks & Son, ae, 
10.00 


CORO w meee wera essere eeeeee 


— B. Smith Sons, Donville, 


Nescebabivaghedastcesvesenesss 10.00 
Floral Art Studio, Oswego, N. Y 

SD. othe sin dite Vadenetca.cbedsess 15.00 
Sunnyside Floral Nursery, Fay- 

Be nina Bis Mis eubhesn sche séeossoee 15.00 

Wassermann Muskegon, Mich.. 5.00 
Hotaan Inc., Boston Mass....... 25.00 
a. ©. Broderick, Yonkers, N. Y... 10.00 
H. E. Wilson, Rochester, ey 

Fei eka eccdiensedetossncieesess< 10.00 
L. D. Robinson, Springfield, Mass. 10.00 
8. Rs Skidelsky & Co., New York, 

Ey ME A Dikcetendandsonsdeceses 25.00 
Motaizie Ridge warecty Co., New 

ee Ss ree 35.00 
Arthur J. Bailey, Glens Falls, N. Y. 5.00 
Valentine Burgevin, Inc., Kings- 

a a See ae ee 25.00 
Henry ee Essex Fells, N 5.00 
: ee “Bopscstt, Owensboro, Ky. 

|) SEES aera 5.00 
The Rchafer Estate, Ballston Spa, 

. Be Ee DORs cbse ssvccskseccasse 5.00 
M. Ruane, Waltham, Mass..... 15.00 
vaniten & Kunan, Arlington, Mass. 25.00 
G. W. Mercer, Cleveland, oO. (1 yr.) 20.00 
John Kurst, Grand Rapids, Mich.. 10.00 
Alfred Hannah Grand 

WE, GR s oc cedcccsccusvetess 10.00 
L. eet Slot, Grand Rapids, 5.00 
Henry Smith, Grand Rapids, Mich. 25.00 
i eg £ Mendels, Grand Rap- 

pvecinsad tienes nieieis + 25.00 
H. W. y, Grand Rapids, 

BG. vnlnace Gasde-eneenee een kies 5.00 
Eli ‘Cross, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CNIEE nitaccceasctensesehooasuss 10.00 
Arthur Crabb, Grand Rapids, Mich. 10.00 
wry Bros. ———_ eo 10.00 
[ & i Louis, Mo. (1 yr.) 50.00 

Jackson ‘Galiceiae. MB. oeus 5.00 
z. i Keller Co., Whitestone, Ze 1. 

(BE: vc sawsens cvindns cc covecesisp 100.00 
Paul "* Timm, Toledo, O.......... 5.00 
Springfield Floral ng Spring- 

SS Saree re 10.00 
The Soo Greenhouses, Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich. (1 yr.). wihekesanenes 5.00 
Aue R. Welsegerber, Chicago, Ill. 10.00 
W. E. Gravett, Lancaster, O..... ° 5.00 
L. x “Boysen, "Pensacola, 'Pla...... 5.00 
be Swinbank, Sycamore, Ill. (1 nan 
American = Society, Chester, 

RS Te 100.00 
Cc. : Dieterich & Bro., Maysville, 

TES. Silo sc sumnnceasion ei eeaensone 10.00 
Frank S. Miller, Columbus, O..... 10.00 
Gilbert H. Wild, Sarcoxie, Mo: 

(1 BH.) vcccccccvccacececesccesece 5.00 
Mrs. S. 8. Strong, Lake Charles, 

BOs ieee di ish td sansa os <othessiiues 5.00 
S. Peterson & Sons, Escanaba, 

Mich. (1 yr.).....cccccccccccccecs 5.00 
G. VanBocheve & Bro., Kalamazoo, 

Mich. (8071) .....cccccccecceece 50.00 
aos Bmw Kalamazoo, Mich. 

RDS SPEIER FSGS BEES 10.00 
The Piower Shop, Battle Creek, 

WOR. kbsehsc sc cediessnstaceneess 10.00 
Fergus Falls Floral Co., Fergus 

Falls, Minn. (1 yr.)........0+00+ 10.00 
zm! Gansbiller, Charlotte, i. - 10.00 

. Wietzke, Charlotte, Mich.. 10.00 
tr in Larkin, Dowagiac, Mich..... 10.00 
Herman Schallhorn, Kalamazoo, 

DERG, | 6 do 6 h00 00:46 Ke stess cde neces 5.00 
ReShore & Son, Dowagiac, Mich.. 10.00 
Jackson’s Flower Shop, Kalama- 

ZOO, Mich. ....-..eeerescececceecs 10.00 
Alfred §. Lee, Bedford, O......... 5.00 
Henry Ehrhardt, Sidney, Ohio.. 5.00 
Pinehurst geen Co., Pleasant 

Hill, Mo. (1 yr.)....ccccccceeces 10.00 
Wm. W. Ailaboagh, Silverdale, Pa. 5.00 
Jesse Robbins, Carlisle, Pa. (1 ye) 5.00 
Fredrick Marquardt, Brooklyn, 

Ts 5; sks dues shigtumibesessoseten 92 ° 10.00 
Knull Floral Co., Tampa, Fla..... 5.00 
R. Lutey, Ironwood, Mich, (1 yr.). 25.00 
Carolina Floral Store, Charleston, 

7: Segre Se ee 10.00 
Paul Mader, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 5.00 
Velie Bros., Marlboro, N. Y......- 5.00 
George I. Laird, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 10.00 
A. E. Fancher, Binghamton, N. y. 10.00 
Will Rehder, Wilmington, ele 5.00 
Jensen Bros., Chicago, Ill......... 5.00 
J. F. Kidwell Co., hicago, ao 25.00 
Hubert A. Schultz, Oak ee Ill. 5.00 
Charles Grabig, Chicago, hs dcane 6 5.00 
D. C. Wullbrandt, Chicago, Il. (1 soe 


0. eee 





Jonn Youne, Secy. 
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“For repair work 
our line of Green- 
house Fittings are 
unequalled. They 
are labor savers and 
money makers. If 
you haven’t a copy 
of our catalog drop 
us a line today and 
get one for it will 
be of interest to 
you.” 


ADVANCE Cc. 
Richmond, Ind. 




















CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY | 


Advertisements in this Department, Ten Cents a Line, Net 














BULBS 
Cc. KEUR & SONS, HILLEGOM, Holland. 
Bulbs of all descriptions. Write for prices. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 8-10 Bridge St. 





OCANNAS 


For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, get new 
price list. THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
est Grove, Pa. 








CARNATION STAPLES 


Split carnations uickly, easily and 
Ps Ay —... P lisbu fe Carnation 
for 3000 for $1.00 post- 


paid. I. ” PILLSEURY. Galesburg, ll. 





WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


GREENHOUSE GLASS 


Free from Bubbles 
. Uniform in Thickness 


PAINTS and PUTTY 


7 Semi-Paste) The 
Greenhouse White {Somi-Encte) The 
Florists Prefer 


It will pay you to get our estimates. 


THE DWELLE-KAISER ce. 


251 Elm Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 














CELERY PLANTS 


Celery plants, Easy Blanching; now 
grown exclusively by 90% of Kalamazoe 
growers in place of Golden self Blanching. 
Strong plants, ready for the field; $2.25 
per 1,000, $6.00 for 3,000. Cash. BRILL 
CELERY GARDENS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








CELERY AND LATE CABBAGE PLANTS 


Celery: Golden Self-blanching, White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, $2.00 
per 1, bbage: —_r Ballhead, 
to Flat Dutch, $1.50 per 1,000. 

WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, me de 


ORCHIDS 
HASSALL & CO., Orchid Growers and 
Raisers, Southgate, London, England. Catt- 
leyas and Laelio-Cattleyas our specialty. 
One trial order solicited. 








PEONIES 


Peonies. The world’s greatest collection, 
1200 sorts. Send for list. C, BETSCHER. 
Canal Dover, O. 





ROSES 

Three New, Beautiful, Hardy, Climbing 
Roses: Victory (Light Pink Freedom 
(The Climbing White American Beauty) ; 
Fred’k R. M. Undritz (Dark Pink). Read 
the description in the 1919 American Rose 
Annual. 2-year plants cut back to 2 to 3 
ft., out of 6 and 7 in. pots, $3.50 each. The 
above three for $10.00. Cannot sell more 
than two of a kind to any one buyer. 
Cash with order, please. REINHOLD 
UNDRITZ, % Srcmeareeeel Ave., West New 
Brighton, N. 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 
Live Sphagnum moss, orchid peat a 
oer baskets always on hand. LAGE 
& HURRBLL, Summit, N. J. 








DAHLIAS 
Peony Dahlia Mrs. Frederick Grinnell. 
$10.00 per clump. Cash with order. 
JOHN P. ROONDY, New Bedford, Mass. 












Trademarks == 
‘and Copyrights “_ 
Difficult and rejected cases 5 
cially solicited. No misleading 
ducements made to secure Soninons, 
Over 30 years’ active practice. Bx- 
perienced personal, conscientious 
service. Write for terms. 

Address 


PASENT LAWYBRS 


Bex 98, National Union Building 
Washington, D. O. 

















When wiiting to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 









F. 0. PHEROE CO. 


Mastica is elastic and tenacious, admits o/ 
ans po and contraction. Putty becomes 
hard and brittle. Broken glass more easily 
—_ without breaking of other glas: 

occurs with hard putty. Lasts longer 
than putty. Hasy te a 








New Paeony re Wanamaker, 
Newest, Handsom New color, new 
form and@ new habit a athe Big stock 
of best cut-flower var es, Send list of 
wants to PEACOC DAHLIA FARMS, 
Berlin, N. J 








GOLD FISH 
Gold fish, aquarium plants, = cas- 
tles, globes, aquarium, fish goods, nets. 
etc., wholesale. FRANKLIN TRARRETT, 
Breeder, 4815 D St., Olney, Philadelphia 
Pa. Large breeding paira for sale. Send 
for price liat. 








KENTIAS 

Kentia Belmorenan—Averaging 3 and 4 
leaves, good strong plants out of 2%-inch 
pots at $15 per Me uantities on 
application. J. FIESSER, 711-741 
Hamilton Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 








A LIVE SOCIETY. 

I have been much impressed with 
the excellence of the little magazine 
being put out by the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society each month. It 
is called the Minnesota Horticulturist, 
and is made up largely of the papers 
‘read at meetings of that society, but 
considerable additional matter of time- 
ly interest is added and numerous il- 
lustrations set off the text. The Min- 
nesota Society is the largest of the 
kind in the country, and seems to have 
been one of the most successful in en- 
gaging the interest of all classes of 
people concerned at all with horticul- 
tural matters. Its members include 
both amateurs and professional grow- 
ers, and the programs for the different 
meetings cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, although particular emphasis is 
laid on fruit growing, efforts being 
made so far as possible, apparently, to 
get reports from men and women who 





VINES 


Flowering and Foliage Vines, choice 
collection. La pecimen, Pot and Tub 
grown for dmmectere effect: alse Climbing 
Roses. J. ROY Megat Hissarlik Nur 
sery, New acne. N.Y 








WIRE WORK 


WILLIAM BD. HBEILSCHER’S WIRE 
WORKS, 264 Randolph St., Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Two greenhouses, 100 x 25: 
1 east and west, 1 north and south con- 
nected, 16x24 Belgium glass, with or with- 
out 4 acres land, or will divide it. Big 
chance for man and wife. TIRRELL, 105 
Randolph, Mass. 











have been particularly seccessful in 
any special line. The success of this 
society is particularly important and 
it is stated that the membership fee is 
only $1.00, which pays for the maga- 
zine mentioned for a year as well as 
extending all the privileges of the so- 
ciety. There is also a life membership 
fee of $10.00. 

No doubt conditions in Minnesota 
have been especially favorable to the 
building up of a society of this kind, 
but certainly the enthusiasm must be 
considerable to build up so large a 
membership at the low rate mentioned 
as to create a surplus in funds for a 
large investment in liberty bonds. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

The Florists Club has issued a time 
table for the convention at Detroit, 
August 18-21. It has not been thought 
advisable to have a Philadelphia party, 
and no transportation committee has 
been oppointed. Everybody to go as 
they please, according to Secretary 
Kift’s circular. 
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EVERYTHING NECESSARY for the GOLF COURSE 


The Highest Grade Grass Seed Our Specialty 





Lawn Miowers of All Kinds 





Thomas J. Grey Co., 


16 SO. MARKET STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














sower or Unequalled Fuel Economy 


Kroeschell Boilers, the best by test since 
1879. Forty years’ experience. 


THE QUALITY PLACE OF BOSTON 


Regarding the Kroeschell, it is the 
best we have ever had and satisfac- 
tory beyond our expectations. It heats 
up especially quick and has saved us 
considerably already in the price of 
fuel. When we are in need of another 
boiler we will give the Kroeschell the | 








No Masonry—No Tubes 


TUBELESS BOILER 


Kroeschell Boilers during the year of 1916. 


SPECIALIST 


be the Kroeschell and no other. 





to get the desired heat in a very sho 








first consideration. 


time. 





(Signed) WM. W. EDGAR CO 


WAVERLEY, MASS. | Kroeschell Bros. Co., 


ss Wi. Mele (Signed) CHRIST. WINTERICH, 


CHICAGO 


When You Buy——Get a Kroeschell 


8,016,286 sq. ft. of glass was equipped with 
OHIO’S CELEBRATED CYCLAMEN 


After using your No. 12 Kroeschell 
Boiler I came to the conclusion that 
had I to install more boilers it would 


It 


really is a pleasure to heat, no trouble 


rt 


DEFIANCE, OHIO. 




















Principles and Practice of Pruning 


By M. G. KAINS 
Lect on Horticult » Columbia University 


Few practices in the ‘inate ef plants, es 
fruit bearing planta, attract so much interest as do those 
of pruning. he methods are so varied, the results Ct) 
diverse, and the opinions of growers so apparently con- 
tradictory that this subject is always one of the most 
auscentine. and the surest to hold attention and arouse 
scussion. 


Particularly during the last ten er fifteen years when 
the principles of plant physiology have been more and 
more satisfactorily applied to plant production and man- 
agement has interest settled in pruning. During the 
latter half of this time also more and more investi- 
gations and tests have been conducted by experiment 
stations and other workers to test out methods and 
principles in the interest of science and for the benefit 
of growers. The accumulation of such new knowledge 
has become very considerable especially in the last de- 
cade, but it is necessarily #0 scattered that very few 
growers have access to it, hence the demand for a book, 
which shall present the really important features of 
these investigations as well as set forth the fundamental 
principles based upon the laws ef plant growth. 

This volume is lavishly illustrated mainly by actual 
photographs of specimens which show good and bad 
practices. The author has neither time nor ex- 
pense in gathering his photographs, each one of which 
tells its story. 


After a few pages of introduction the author discusses 
Plant " Sayeloteny as related te pruning. A chapter 
takes up the Philosophy of Pruning, itself a very in- 
trreting subject. Then follows a classification ends clear 
discussion of meee, = guy a from life. How 
ebm Heal is teresting chapter, as are 

also those on Prevention and Hepait of Mechanical In- 
ques, Fe rzenes. Nursery eee gee Fs Trees, Mature 
Odd Methods of Re- 

jovendan Neglected Trees and Practical Tree Surgery. 


a - x8 inches. 
Preteety iat Sees. 


HORTIOULTURE anhtieasin co. 
147 Gummer St., Besten, Mase. 














Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 


By M. G. KAINS 


We have had many inquiries from time to time 
for a reliable and up-to-date book on plant propa- 
gation, but were always at a loss to find any pub- 
lication that we could recommend. The subject 
has been dealt with in fragmentary manner only 
in books that have come to our notice. So it is 
well that this new work has been issued, espec- 
fally as it is both comprehensive and practical, 
and it should meet with a ready sale among 
plantsmen, nurserymen and gardeners, There are 
nineteen chapters covering in detail topics of ger- 
mination and longevity of seeds, propagating by 
buds, layering, cuttings, grafting, etc., fruit tree 
stocks, scions, etc., and there are eight pages of 
condensed cultural instructions in tabulated form, 
covering annuals and pezennials from _ seed, 
woody plants, evergreens, vines, bulbs and tubers, 
greenhouse and house plants, ferns, palms, water 
plants, orchids and cacti. The illustrations are 
numerous, comprising 213 figures and halftone 
plates. There are 322 pages well bound and on 
heavy paper, teeming with helpful information. 
It is a book which no cultivator can afford to do 
without. It is worth many times its price. Copies 
can be supplied from the office of HORTICUL- 
TURE at publisher’s price, $1.50. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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